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THE  BEST  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


This  series  of  Gift  Books  represents  the  highest  standard  in  the  art  of 

color  reproduction  and  bookmaking 


TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  By 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  Illustrated 
with  ten  full-page  plates  in  color  and 
ten  in-  black  and  white  by  Elizabeth 
Shippen  Green  Elliott.  Beautifully 

bound  in  cloth,  boxed  . . .  Net  $5.00 

The  most  beautiful  edition  of  this  well-known 
classic  ever  published.  The  entire  work  has 
been  designed  by  the  artist.  The  illustrations 
are  real  works  of  art  and  will  be  a  delight  to 
artists  and  Shakespearean  scholars. 

ROBIN  HOOD.  By  Paul  Creswick. 

Illustrated  with  plates  in  full  color  by 

N.  C.  Wyeth  .  Net  $3.50 

Mr.  Wyeth  has  caught  the  spirit  of  this  won¬ 
derful  story  that  fairly  reeks  with  the  spirit  of 
the  out-of-doors,  sunlight  and  wind,  dark 
forests  and  shining  meadows.  The  men  that 
roam  this  countryside  are  flesh  and  blood,  faces 
sun-tanned  and  roughened,  their  clothes  coarse 
made  and  stained  and  fragrant  of  wood-smoke 
and  scorched  venison!  One  feels  them  to  be 
capable  ,of  all  the  deeds,  good  and  bad,  attrib¬ 
uted  to  them.  We  become  identified  with  real 
people.  We  sense  a  contemporary  quality  in 
them. 

AT  THE  BACK  OF  THE  NORTH 
WIND.  By  George  MacDonald. 

Illustrated  with  plates  in  full  color  by 

Jessie  Willcox  Smith  .  Net  $3.50 

“When  Our  Mother  realizes  that  there  are 
— there  must  be — children  who  have  not  read 
‘At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind,’  she  feels 
that  there  should  be  a  society  founded,  with  a 
president  and  by-laws  and  a  recording  secre¬ 
tary,  to  see  that  every  child  under  twelve 
should  own  a  copy.” — Josephine  Daskam 
Bacon. 

THE  PRINCESS  AND  THE  GOBLIN. 

By  George  MacDonald.  Illustrated 
with  plates  in  full  color  by  Jessie 
Willcox  Smith  .  Net  $3.50 

Another  one  of  George  MacDonald’s  child 
stories  that  has  been  read  and  reread  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  It  will  be  a  special 
privilege  for  a  child  to  make  his  first  acquain¬ 
tance  with  “The  Princess  and  the  Goblin” 
with  the  aid  of  Miss  Smith’s  charming  illus¬ 
trations. 

HANS  BRINKER,  OR  THE  SILVER 
SKATES.  By  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

Illustrated  with  plates  in  full  color  by 
Maginel  Wright  Enright  .  Net  $350 

There  are  few  better  stories  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  a  more  appropriate  gift  than  this 
edition  with  Mrs.  Enright’s  illustrations  would 
be  hard  to  find. 

THE  BLUE  FAIRY  BOOK.  Edited 
by  Andrew  Lang.  Illustrated  with 
plates  in  full  color  and  black  and 
white  by  Frank  Godwin. 

The  most  entertaining  collection  of  Fairy- 
Tales  ever  written,  including  Cinderella,  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood,  Aladdin  and  the  Wonder- 
Lamp,  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  and  many  other 
old  favorites  that  have  pleased  children  for 
generations.  A  Beautiful  Gift  Edition,  large 
type,  good  paper  and  binding  and  sixteen  full- 
page  illustrations  by  Frank  Godwin  .  ]\fe^  $3,50 


MOTHER  GOOSE.  Twelve  full-page 
colored  plates  and  a  separate  black 
and  white  illustration  for  each  rhyme. 

Illustrated  by  Monro  S.  Orr .  Net  $2.50 

Mr.  Orr  has  given  an  entirely  original  set  of 
illustrations  for  the  old  rhymes,  which  will 
make  glad  the  hearts  of  children  to  whom 
“Old  Mother  Goose”  is  always  new.  The  pic¬ 
tures  are  works  of  art,  and  Mr.  Orr  has  put 
new  life  into  .our  old  friends  without  in  any 
way  causing  them  to  lose  their  time-honored 
identity. 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE.  By  Washington 
Irving.  Illustrated  with  plates  in  full 
color  and  seventy  black  and  white 
illustrations  by  N.  C.  Wyeth.  The 
most  sumptuous  edition  of  this  Ameri¬ 
can  legend  ever  published  .  Net  $2.50 

BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  Margaret  Livingston  Hill.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  plates  in  full  color  by 
C.  Arnold  Slade.  A  story  of  the  Bible 
beautifully  told  in  a  simple  tvay  which 
makes  it  interesting  to.  children  from 
six  to  ten  years  of  age .  Net  $2.00 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL.  By  Charles 
Dickens.  Illustrated  with  eight  full- 
page  plates  in  full  color,  and  five 
chapter  headings.  Wrapper  printed  in 
four  colors.  Bound  in  cloth,  stamped 
in  gold.  i2mo .  Net  $1.25 

A  CHILD’S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES. 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Twelve 
full-page  illustrations  in  full  color  and 
numerous  black  and  white  illustrations 
by  Millicent  Sowerby  .  Net  $1.25 

A  beautiful  edition  of  these  old  favorite 
verses,  which  continue  to  delight  both  young 
and  old. 

POEMS  FOR  LITTLE  MEN  AND 
WOMEN.  Edited  by  Norma  Bright 
Carson.  Eight  full-page  illustrations 
in  full  color  and  numerous  black  and 
white  illustrations  by  William  Francis 

Taylor  . Net  $1.25 

An  anthology  of  children’s  poems  selected 
from  the  writings  of  Eugene  Field,  R.  L. 

Stevenson,  James.  Whitcomb  Riley,  and  others. 

This  book  contains  many  children’s  favorite 
poems,  including  “Wynken,  Blynken  and 
Nod,”  “Little  Orphant  Annie,”  and  “The 
Boy  Lives  on  Our  Farm.” 

JOAN  OF  ARC.  Illustrated  in  full 
color  by  M.  Boutet  De  Monvel  .  Net  $1.50 

An  artistic  volume,  appropriately  illustrated 
in  color.  As  the  author  says  in  the  preface: 

“Open  this  book  with  reverence,  my  dear 
children,  in  honor  of  the  humble  peasant  girl 
who  is  the  Saint  of  her  coimtry,  as  she  was 
its  Martyr.  Her  history  will  teach  you  that 

,  in  order  to  conquer,  you  must  believe  that 
you  will  conquer.  Remember  this  in  the  day 
when  your  country  shall  have  need  of  all  your 
courage.” 


DAVID  McKAY  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 
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“THE  MOST  FASCINATING  BOOK  IN  YEARS’* 

“It  has  remained  at  our  elbow  nights  and  days  and  burned  its  story  into  our 
memory.”  Harry  Hansen,  Chicago  Daily  News 

HARRY  KEMP’S 
Autobiographical  Novel 

TRAMPING  ON  LIFE 


Excerpts  from  the  first  reviews  : 


“The  next  award  for  the  best  American 
Autobiography — last  given  to  Edward  Bok 
— should  go  to  Harry  Kemp  for  his 
TRAMPING  ON  LIFE.  The  book  is 
unique  in  America,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
in  any  biographical  literature.  We  have 
read  the  438  pages  not  only  with  the  live¬ 
liest  interest,  but  for  the  most  part  with  a 
very  real  sympathy.” — Mrs.  N.  P.  Dawson, 

New  York  Globe. 

“TRAMPING  ON  LIFE  is  one  of  the 
most  enthralling  of  modern  autobiographies. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  beautifully  simple  prose.  .  .  . 
In  addition  to  simplicity,  the  book  possesses 
frankness  to  a  high  degree.  .  .  .  Many  an 


autobiography  has  been  ruined  by  those 
twin  curses,  tact  and  reticence.  .  .  .  Kemp 
just  blurts  everything  out.  He  reveals  him¬ 
self  to  an  extraordinary  degree  and  yet  as 
we  read  it,  it  seemed  exactly  what  he  should 
do.” — Heywood  Broun, 

New  York  World. 

“TRAMPING  ON  LIFE  is  a  truly  dis¬ 
tinctive  story  that  should  rank  with  the  great 
biographies  of  the  earth,  because  it  shares 
with  them  the  qualities  that  give  them  en¬ 
during  life — honesty,  simplicity  and 
candor.” — Harry  Hansen. 

Chicago  Daily  News. 


TRAMPING 
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LIFE 

An  Autobio¬ 
graphical  . 
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“The  publishers  declare  this  autobiography  to  be 
‘one  of  the  most  amazing  self-revelations  since  Marie 
Bashkirtseff  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  since  Jean- 
Christopphe,’  and  for  once  they  have  not  exaggerated, 
but  to  American  readers  this  book  will  far  surpass 
either  of  the  books  mentioned,  for  it  is  the  story  of  an 
American  and  all  that  that  means  in  the  way  of  atmos¬ 
phere  and  environment.”  „ 

N.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

“The  book  has  been  recommended  by  a  far  from 
‘radical’  critic  for  this  year’s  Pulitzer  prize  in  auto¬ 
biography,  and  here  is  air  enthusiastic  second  to  the 
recommendation.  Its  audacities,  its  naivete,  its  vivid, 
forceful  presentation,  above  all,  its  grip  on  several  of 
the  most  important  phases  of  modern  American  life, 
are  great.” 

New  York  Tribune. 

$3.00 

New  York 
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USED  BY  A  FEW-GOOD  AS  NEW 

All  the  latest  and  most  popular  books  withdrawn  from  Womrath’s  Library  in  excellent  condition 
and  sold 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  OUR  PRICES -SEND  US  A  TRIAL  ORDER 


Altar  Steps,  Mackenzie  . 

Arrant  Rover,  Onions  . 

Big  Laurel,  Bartlett  . . . 

Black  Diamond,  Young  . 

Bridge,  Pickthall  . . . 

Brightener,  Williamson  . 

Broken  Barriers,  Nicholson  . 

Clerambault,  Rolland  . 

Coming  of  King,  Babcock  . 

Conn  of  Coral  Islands,  Grimshaw 

Council  of  Seven,  Snaith  . 

Da  Silva’s  Widow,  Malet  . 

Deadlock,  Richardson  . 

Dodo  Wonders,  Benson  . 

Emmett  Lawler,  Tully  . 

Empty  Sack,  King  . . 

Herapath  Property,  Fletcher  . . . 

Island,  Runkle  . 

Jack  O’Judgment,  Wallace  . 

Journey’s  End,  Brown  . 

Key  Note,  Burnham  . 
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PRICES  INCLUDE  TRANSPORTATION.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
NEW  BOOKS  SUPPLIED  AT  MAXIMUM  DISCOUNTS 

ARTHUR  R.  WOMRATH  Inc. 

21  West  45th  Street  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT  New  York  City 


PUTNAMS’  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

OFFERS  ALL  LIBRARIES  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SECURE 

ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

FROM  ONE  SOURCE  , 

Being  the  only  American  house  handling  library  business  that  has  its  own  London 
branch  store,  English  books  are  supplied  as  easily  as  American,  and  duty-free. 

A  SATISFIED  LIBRARIAN*  WRITES: 

We  wish  to  express  our  great  appreciation  of  the  excellent  service  which  you 
are  giving  us.  The  promptness  with  which  we  have  been  able  to  get  books  to  our 
Public,  especially  those  requested  for  purchase,  is  entirely  due  to  the  good  service 
which  you  are  giving  us. 

*Name  upon  request. 

Inquire  about  our  simple  order  system 

P  li  t  n  a  m  e  Library  Department 

^  ^  ^  Ml  V  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Ju»t  Weet  of  5th  Avenue 
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-  picture  takes  you  mto  the  very  heart  of  the  story  of  India.  It  presents  two  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  that  mysterious 

land^  its  crowded  population  and  the  powerful  influence  of  its  ancient  religions.  For  here  we  see  a  dense  throng  of  pilgrims 
bathing  in  the  Ganges  River  near  the  city  of  Benares.  From  all  parts  of  India  they  have  come  to  wash  away  their  sins  in  the 
“sacred  waters.”  Back  they  will  go,  probably  scattering  broadcast  the  germs  of  plague  and  cholera.  Before  the  conservatism  of 
the  East,  Western  civilization  still  stands  almost  helpless,  unable  to  penetrate  the  ranks  of  this  vast  army  of  people,  unable  to 
teach  them  the  laws  of  health  or  sway  them  from  their  age-old  customs. 


INDIA.  A  land  of  fas¬ 
cinating  and  infinite 
variety  is  India,  which 
thrusts  1,900  miles  down¬ 
ward  from  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  is 
inhabited  by  almost  one- 
fifth  of  the  human  race. 
And  what  contrasts 
among  these  crowded 
people!  They  are  divided 
into  numerous  races  and 


Extent. — North  to  south,  1 ,900  miles;  east  to  west,  2,000  miles.  Area, 
about  1,800,000  square  miles.  Population,  about  315,000,000. 

Physical  Features. — Himalaya  Mountains,  the  highest  in  the  world 
(20,000  to  29,000  feet);  Vindhya  Range  and  Eastern  and  Western 
Ghats,  inclosing  the  Deccan  plateau;  deserts  in  Sind  and  Rajputana. 
Principal  rivers:  Indus,  Ganges,  and  Brahmaputra. 

Products. — Millet,  rice,  wheat,  barley,  oil-seeds,  cotton,  jute,  sugar, 
indigo,  coconuts,  tobacco,  tea,  and  opium;  cotton  and  silk  man¬ 
ufactures,  metal  work;  coal,  gold,  and  petroleum. 

Chief  Cities. — Calcutta  (1,225,000  population),  Bombay  (980,000), 
Madras  (520,000),  Hyderabad  (500,000),  and  Delhi,  the  capital 
(235,000). 

History. — Aryan  invasion,  about  1500  b.c.;  rise  of  Buddhism,  6th 
century  b.c.;  Alexander  the  Great’s  conquest  of  the  northwest, 
327  b.c.;  Mohammedan  conquest,  1001  a.d.;  establishment  of 
Mogul  Empire,  1526;  English  East  India  Company  obtained  trading 
posts  at  Madras  (1639),  Bombay  (1668),  and  Calcutta  (1696); 
Battle  of  Plassey  established  British  supremacy  over  the  French, 
1757;  expansion  of  British  India,  1774-1856;  Indian  Mutiny,  1857; 
British  Crown  takes  over  government  from  East  India  Company, 
1858. 


thousands  more,  weak¬ 
ened  by  hunger,  fall 
victims  to  the  plague. 

The  land  itself  presents 
almost  as  many  contrasts 
as  the  people.  In  the 
north  the  granite  peaks 
of  the  Himalayas,  the 
highest  mountains  in  the 
world,  are  cloaked  in 
eternal  snows  ( see  Him¬ 
alaya  Mountains),  while 
in  the  extreme  south 


clans;  they  speak  more  Cape  Comorin  dips  its 

than  100  distinct  languages  and  dialects;  they  profess  coral-studded  foot  into  warm  tropical  waters.  Be- 


COMPTON’S  PICTUREDffNCYCLOPEDIA  is  NEW! 

A  BOVE  is  part  of  a  typical  page  from  Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia,  reduced 
**  in  size  20%.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  had  in  mind 
when  he  wrote,  “I  wish  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  America  might  be  exposed  to 
these  books.”  The  remarkable  synthesis  of  picture  and  title,  which  introduces  the 
reader  immediately  and  irresistibly  to  the  most  fundamental  character  of  India ;  and 
the  legend  below  which  develops  the  full  significance  of  the  illustration — this  is 
what  a  prominent  librarian  meant  when  she  said,  “I  have  seen  visual  education  for 
the  first  time.”  No  librarian  who  seeks  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  modern 
school  will  overlook  the  value  of  these  points ;  the  tabloid  information,  another 
feature  typical  of  the  eight  volumes ;  and  the  very  interesting  character  of  the  text. 

For  ioo  equally  valuable  sample  pages,  free,  please  address  Dept.  3011.  F.  E.  Comp¬ 
ton  &  Co.,  58  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

WRITE  for  100  FREE  sample  pages 
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If  you  ask  your  local  printer  to  duplicate  “Durostock”  Borrowers’  Cards, 
or  Gaylord  Brothers’  new  Style  “FL”  Book  Pockets,  he’ll  probably  say, 
“I  guess  I  can  give  you  something  just  as  good.” 

When  you  order  library  supplies  from  Gaylord  Brothers  you  know  that 
they  are  made  according  to  accepted  standards  for  library  use,  and  have 
been  tried  out  successfully  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  good  rule  to  patronize  home  industries  when  ordering  ordinary 
printed  matter,  but  when  ordering  library  supplies,  to  patronize  firms 
which  specialize  in  their  manufacture  and  in  service  to  libraries. 


Home  industries  deserve  your  support, 
profession. 


So  do  the  industries  of  your 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


More  Than  A  Supply  House  — 
A  Library  Service  Institution. 


uxt 


REDUCED  PRICE  FOR  CHIVERS’  BINDINGS, 
IN  NIGER  LEATHER  and  BUCKRAM 

Publishers’  bindings  cost  so  little  chiefly  because  they  are  done  in 
very  long  numbers. 

We  seek  the  same  advantage  with  our  work,  that  is,  to  bind  long 
numbers  in  the  same  manner,  to  reduce  costs. 

Chivers’  standard  binding  for  ordinary  fiction;  oversewed  with  our 
special  end-papers,  real  Niger  Native-Tanned  Leather  Back,  will 
prove  to  be  the  cheapest  possible. 

This  standard' binding  costs  75  cents  for  the  ordinary  crown  size. 
Books  bound  in  Buckram  10  cents  less. 

Leather  alone  helps  to  bind  the  book.  All  other  materials  only 
cover  it. 

High-priced  and  desirable  books  sewed  in  Chivers’  patented  hand¬ 
sewing. 

Chivers  Book  Binding  Company,  Inc,, 

911-913  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Does  Your  Shelving  Meet  the 
Eleven  Essential  Points  of 


LIBRARY  SHELVING 

1.  Reduces  fire  hazard  by  reducing:  the  quantity 
ot  combustible  materials  present. 

2.  Effects  economy  of  floor  space  and  increases 
book  storage  capacity. 

GF  ALLSTEEL  SHELVING  IN  REUBEN  McMILLAN  3.  Does  not  require  re-varnishing  as  do  wooden 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO  shelves  and  their  supports. 


4.  Can  be  easily  fitted  to  any 
space  with  little  trouble. 

5.  Easily  installed  and  altered 
to  conform  to  new  requirements. 

6.  Alterations  can,  be  made  with¬ 
out  injury  to  shelving. 

7.  Reserve  supply  of  shelving  can 
be  ordered  and  kept  on  hand  for 
emergencies. 


8.  Can  be  taken  down  and  stored 
in  very  small  space  and  reas¬ 
sembled  when  conditions  require 
it. 

9.  Can  be  optionally  reinforced 
on  lower  shelves  if  desired,  thus 
providing  greater  strength  for 
supporting  person's  weight. 


10.  Spacing  between  shelves  can 
be  altered  without  disturbing  ad¬ 
jacent  stacks. 

11.  Label  strips  for  classification 
of  books. 

If  your  shelving  does  not  meet  these 
requirements,  let  us  send  you  fur¬ 
ther  information. 


THE  GENERAL  FIREPROOFING  COMPANY,  Youigstown,  Ohio 


McClurg’s — 

specialize  in  library 
service.  Librarians  can  leave  all  details  of  their  orders  to 
our  care.  This  is  made  possible  by  our  long  years’  of 
experience  in  handling  the  book  business  of  Public  Libraries, 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities,  together  with  our  compre¬ 
hensive  stock  of  books  of  all  American  publishing  houses. 


A.  C.  McClurg  8C  Co. 

Library  Department 

330  East  Ohio  Street  -  Chicago 
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THE  PERIODICAL 


OF 

Books  in  Motion 

Librarians  who  must  or  wish  to  keep  con¬ 
stant  check  on  new  publications  as  they 
come  from  the  presses  of  publishers  will 
find  The  Weekly  Record  of  the  Publishers’ 
W eekly  the  most  complete  survey  not  only 
of  important  books  but  of  pamphlet  liter¬ 
ature  covering  every  field. 


Interesting  Current  Features  About  Books 


American  First  Editions.  A  series  of 
Bibliographic  Check-Lists,  edited  by  Merle 
Johnson  and  Frederick  M.  Hopkins.  A  list 
of  recent  and  contemporary  American  authors 
most  wanted  among  book  collectors. 

The  Weekly  Record  of  New  Publications. 
Aims  to  be  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of 
American  book  publications.  Descriptive  an¬ 
notations. 

“To  every  librarian  who  aims  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
your  journal  is  indispensable  both  for  its  comprehensive 
booklist  and  its  general  news  items.” 

ROBERT  K.  SHAW,  Lbn., 

Free  Public  Library,  Worcester,  Mass. 
“I  regard  the  PUBLISHERS’  WEEKLY  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable,  practical  publications  received  by  this  library.” 
J.  G.  PYLE,  Libn., 

James  Jerome  Hill  Reference  Library,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
’’Apart  from  being  an  indispensable  tool  in  our  work,  it  has 
been  a  real  pleasure  to  pick  up  the  PUBLISHERS’ 
WEEKLY  and  read.” 

K.  C.  WALKER,  Libn.,  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 
“We  have  been  able  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  new  publi¬ 
cations  at  the!  expenditure  of  a  negligible  amount  of  time. 
This  shows  the  PUBLISHERS’  WEEKLY  a  real  asset.” 
W.  L.  POWLISO'N.  Libn., 

Nat’l  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Monthly  Announcement  of  Forthcoming 
Books.  An  alphabetical  list  of  books 
scheduled  for  publication  during  the  month 
ahead. 

Rare  Books,  Autographs  and  Prints.  A 
regular  department  covering  all  phases  of  the 
American  Market. 

The  Problems  of  Book  Advertising  and  Dis¬ 
tribution. 


SPECIAL  LIBRARY  RATES 

One  Year  . $5.00 

Zones  6-8,  50c.  extra  post 

To  Librarians  with  annual  income  of 
$3,000  or  less  .  3,00 

To  Librarians  with  yearly  salary  of 
$1,500  or  less  .  3.00 

Duplicate  copies  for  staff  members .  3.00 

Add  50c.  for  extra  postage  Zones  6-8 

SAMPLE  COPY  ON  REQUEST 


R.  R.  BOWKER  CO.,  Publishers,  62  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
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CHILDREN’S  BOOK  WEEK 

IFTS  FOR  CHILDREN’S  BOOK-SHELVES.  A  new  list  of  85  titles, 
compiled  by  the  Children’s  Librarians  Section  of  the  A.L.A.  at  the 
request  of  the  Library  Commission  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
issued  especially  for  Children’s  Book  W eek.  Books  for  younger  children 
and  for  older  boys  and  girls  are  included.  Each  entry  gives  author,  title, 
publisher  and  price.  Many  beautifully  illustrated  editions  are  mentioned 
as  well  as  less  expensive  ones.  Envelope-insert  size;  16  pages.  Prices: 
100  copies,  $2.00;  250,  $4.00;  500,  $7.00;  1000,  $12.00;  postage  extra. 

CHILDREN’S  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS.  A  new  edi- 
tion  of  this  popular  annotated  list,  compiled  by  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  has 
been  issued  and  is  in  great  demand  by  libraries,  schools  and  book  stores. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-two  titles  are  given,  with  descriptive  notes  for 
each.  Printed  in  two  colors ;  illustrated  cover.  Envelope-insert  size;  16 
pages.  Prices:  100  copies,  $2.50;  250,  $5.00,  500,  $9.00;  1000,  $17.00; 
postage  extra. 

tj'  XPIIBIT  ON  CHILDREN’S  READING.  Ten  panels  of  heavy  grey 
cover  stock,  20x26  inches,  mounted  with  14  photographs  and  printed 
with  appropriate  captions.  Effective  for  window  display,  for  use  at  ex¬ 
hibits  and  meetings,  and  in  the  library.  Price:  $10.00  for  the  set;  postage 
extra. 


A  SHELF  OF  BOOKS  FOR  A  ONE-ROOM  SCHOOL.  An  attrac- 
tively  illustrated  leaflet  listing  the  25  books  for  a  school  library  sel¬ 
ected  by  ballot  by  librarians  and  teachers  at  the  conferences  of  the  A.L.A. 
and  the  N.E.A.  The  books  are  listed  in  the  order  of  their  popularity  with 
the  voters  and  each  is  briefly  annotated.  Publishers  and  prices  are  given. 
This  leaflet  is  being  used  and  distributed  widely  to  help  the  cause  of  good 
reading  for  children.  Envelope-insert  size;  4  pages.  Prices:  100  copies, 
$1.00;  1000,  $5.00;  postage  extra. 


* 


American  Library  Association 

78  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago 
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SNEAD  STANDARD  STACK 

This  view  shows  a  section  through  stack  floor,  top  and  bottom  of  typical 
range,  wide  fixed  bottom  shelf,  “over-sized”  adjustable  shelves,  regular  adjust¬ 
able  shelves,  shelf  label  holders,  hanging  card  frames,  back  stop  and  book  sup¬ 
ports. 

The  Snead  Standard  Stack  equipment  is  the  preferred  equipment  for  both 
large  and  small  libraries.  Their  adaptability  to  expansion,  their  unequalled 
compactness,  and  their  scientific  construction  throughout  insure  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  and  ultimate  economy. 

Detailed  plans  and  descriptions  of  many  notable  library  buildings,  are  found 
in  our  publication  “Library  Planning,  Bookstacks  and  Shelving,”  which  will  be 
sent  free  wherever  it  will  be  useful  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  construction. 

SNEAD  &  ^  COMPANY 

Founded  1849 

92  PINE  STREET,  JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 
Canadian  Branch:  250  Richmond,  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Questionable  Books  in  Public  Libraries — II 

By  LOUIS  N.  FEIPEL 

Editor  of  Publications;  Brooklyn  Public  Library 


Approving  or  Disapproving  for  Purchase 

HE  questionnaire  asked  for  information  as 
to  who  passed  on  the  desirability  or  un¬ 
desirability  of  particular  books  for  pur¬ 
chase;  and  the  answer  in  four  cases  was  simply, 
the  librarian,  or  the  librarian  and  board  of 
trustees.  But  most  of  the  answers  went  into 
more  or  less  detail  on  this  point. 

In  Indianapolis,  objectionable  or  debatable 
titles  are  discussed  at  the  weekly  meetings  of 
the  book-selection  committee  (composed  of  the 
Librarian,  the  heads  of  departments  serving  the 
public  directly,  the  heads  of  the  catalog  and1 
order  departments,  the  supervisor  of  the 
branches  doing  general  library  work,  and  the 
heads  of  the  two  branches  specializing  in  work 
with  business  men  and  with  teachers),  as  they 
come  up,  and  a  decision  is  then  made. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  all  fiction  is 
carefully  examined  before  purchase,  either  by 
Dr.  Bowerman  (the  chief  librarian)  or  Mrs. 
Bowerman.  Sex-books  are  chosen  from  those 
recommended  by  boards  of  health  and  other 
authoritative  sources.  Books  of  non-fiction,  for 
which  no  reliable  reviews  are  available,  are 
borrowed  from  the  Library  of  Congress  before 
being  purchased. 

In  St.  Paul,  the  rejection  or  approval  of  ob¬ 
jectionable  books  of  non-fiction  rests  with  the 
chief  of  the  reference  division,  assisted  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  various  sections  concerned, 
doubtful  cases  being  referred  to  the  Assistant 
Librarian  and  the  Librarian.  All  new  fiction 
is  received  on  approval  and  read  by  members 
of  the  staff,  with  a  view  to  restriction  or  ex¬ 
clusion,  if  necessary. 

In  Detroit  the  decision  is  made  by  the  Book 
Committee,  composed  of  the  Librarian,  heads 
of  departments,  the  Chief  of  the  Civics  Division, 
the  Chief  of  Publicity,  the  Instructor  of  Appren¬ 
tices,  with  an  added  member  from  the  Circula¬ 
tion,  Reference,  Technology,  and  Extension 
Departments. 


In - *new  books  are  read  or  carefully  ex¬ 

amined  by  one  or  more  responsible  members  of 
the  staff,  and  reviews  looked  up.  They  are  then 
reviewed  and  discussed  at  a  staff  meeting.  Final 
decision  is  made  by  the  librarian. 

In  Portland,  Ore.,  every  book  of  fiction  is 
read  by  some  member  of  the  staff,  and  its  moral 
tendency  commented  upon.  If  the  Librarian  has 
reason  to  doubt  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  an¬ 
other  review  is  requested.  Even  after  a  book  is 
passed  upon,  the  cataloger  considers  it;  and  if 
she  has  reason  to  believe  that  it  should  be  re¬ 
stricted,  the  matter  is  brought  up  further. 
Often,  after  a  book  is  on  the  shelves,  it  is  re¬ 
moved,  because  of  complaints  from  the  public. 

jin  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  Librarian’s  de¬ 
cision  is  based  on  the  recommendations  of  de¬ 
partment  heads  and  of  qualified  readers  out¬ 
side  the  staff. 

In  Pittsburgh,  all  books  of  fiction  are  first 
read  by  some  member  of  the  staff,  after  which 
they  are  passed  upon  by  a  book  committee  of 
the  staff,  subject  to  the  Director’s  approval. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  in  addition  to  its  own  book 
committee,  has  two  other  persons  giving  time 
to  reading  and  passing  judgment  on  fiction  of 
doubtful  merit  or  suitability.  In  Denver,  also, 
occasionally  some  outside  reader  in  whom  the 
library  has  much  confidence,  is  asked  to  advise 
regarding  a  particular  book.  Two  other  librar¬ 
ies,  which  prefer  to  remain  unknown,  have,  out¬ 
side  readers  make  recommendations  in  this  re¬ 
gard. 

In  Jersey  City,  the  Librarian  arrives  at  a 
decision  from  a  careful  study  of  the  various 
reviews,  and  when  necessary  the  more  or  less 
painful  process  of  reading  the  book  itself.  He, 
of  course,  often  obtains  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
other  readers  before  reaching  a  decision. 


*  Wherever  the  name  of  a  library  is  omitted,  it  means 
that  the  library  in  question  preferred  not  to  be  quoted 
in  this  discussion. 
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The  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  requires  the  reading  of  every  new  novel 
by  a  member  of  the  staff  before  acceptance.  If 
uncertainty  arises  about  the  desirability  of  the 
book,  it  may  be  referred  to  another’s  reading, 
and  finally  to  the  Librarian. 

The  remaining  libraries  do  not  throw  any 
additional  light  on  this  phase  of  the  question. 
Restrictions  Placed  on  Books 

Indianapolis  places  one  or  two  copies  of  ob¬ 
jectionable  novels  in  the  Central  Library  only. 
While  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  these  copies 
out  of  the  hands  of  immature  readers,  they  are 
circulated*  without  question  to  adults.  Sex- 
books  are  not  put  on  a  reserve  shelf,  but  are 
shelved  where  they  can  be  carefully  supervised, 
and  where  an  effort  can  he  made  tot  keep  them 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  desire  to  read 
them  from  salacious  motives.  The  same  method 
is  employed  in  the  case  of  Boccaccio,  etc.  They 
are  purchased  for  the  library  in  good  editions, 
but  are  issued  only  to  such  patrons  as  can  ap¬ 
preciate  them  as  literature.  In  cases  where  re¬ 
striction  seems  wise,  the  books  are  stamped 
“Closed  Shelf”  on  the  pocket,  and  kept  at  the 
desk.  They  are  thus  issued  to  those  responsible 
adults  asking  definitely  for  that  particular  book, 
hut  to  no  others. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  books  on  sex  in¬ 
struction  are  kept  in  locked  cases,  and  cir¬ 
culated  thru  application  at  the  reference  desk 
and  the  information  cTesk.  The  less  desirable 
fiction,  if  purchased,  is  not  duplicated.  Certain 
standard  fiction,  objectionable  in  translation,  is 
classed  as  literature,  and  placed  in  closed  stacks, 
instead  of  being  on  open  shelves  with  other 
fiction. 

In  St.  Paul,  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the 
social  science  section  keeps  the  least  objection¬ 
able  sex-books  where  she  can  keep  an  eye  on 
the  shelves.  Those  that  are  more  objectionable 
she  keeps  under  lock  and  key  and  they  are 
issued  only  to  those  who  do  not  seem  to  be 
asking  for  them  just  from  curiosity.  The  books 
on  art  anatomy  are  under  the  special  care  of 
the  fine  arts  assistant,  and  objectionable  books 
in  the  industrial  arts  room  are  under  the  care  of 
the  assistant  there.  On  the  advice  of  the  District 
Attorney,  all  books  on  the  making  of  alcoholic 
drinks  are  kept  off  the  open  shelves.  Sugges¬ 
tive  fiction,  as  mentioned  above,  is  in  general 
circulation.  This  library  never  stamps  the  word 
“Restrict”  on  any  of  its  public  catalog  cards. 

In  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  this  class  of 
books  is  shelved  in  the  closed  stack.  Such  of 
them  as  are  admitted  to  a  few  of  the  larger 
branches,  largely  patronized  by  adults,  are  held 
in  the  custody  of  the  branch  librarians,  and,  on 
personal  application,  are  issued  at  the  branch 


librarians’  discretion.  They  are  not  ordinarily 
displayed  among  the  “new  books,”  or  otherwise 
exhibited*  or  exploited  in  any  manner  calculated 
to  render  them  attractive  or  desirable  to  persons 
unacquainted  with  their  quality  and  tendencies. 
But  when  they  are  asked  for,  they  may  be  issued 
from  the  closed  stack.  “On  the  other  hand, 
they  may  be  easily  withheld,  in  the  event  of 
plain  misapprehension  of  their  purport  on  the 
part  of  the  applicant.  And  the  latter  phrase 
covers  a  multitude  of  contingencies.” 

In  Detroit,  suggestive  fiction  and  “Erotica” 
are  provided*  with  “For  Study  Purposes  Only” 
slips,  are  kept  on  closed  shelves,  and  are  given 
out  at  the  discretion  of  the  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment.  Sex-books  are  not  usually  restricted. 

The  St.  Louis  Public  Library  places  such 
books  either  on  closed  shelves  in  the  stack,  or 
in  the  reference  department,  or  in  the  Librar¬ 
ian’s  office,  according  to  their  character;  and 
they  are  circulated  only  among  persons  who 
will  evidently  use  them  legitimately. 

Books  which  the - Public  Library  believes 

to  be  morally  harmful,  are  marked  “Restricted,” 
kept  off  the  open  shelves,  given  out  only  on  re¬ 
quest,  and  given  to  young  people  only  when 
the  assistant  is  convinced  that  it  is  right  for 
them  to  have  them.  The  branch  libraries  have 
very  few  restricted  books. 

In  the - Public  Library,  the  ordinary  prac¬ 

tice  is  to  buy  only  a  single  copy  of  this  class  of 
books,  and  to  give  this  out  only  on  special  ap¬ 
plication.  “No  such  books  are  permitted*  in  the 
Juvenile  Department  of  the  library,  nor  would 
we  circulate  them  to  minors,  even  upon  re¬ 
quest.” 

In  Jersey  City,  objectionable  fiction  is  re¬ 
stricted  in  circulation  to  mature  readers.  This 
is  accomplished  by  placing  a  distinguishing 
letter  on  the  book  and  charging-card,  which  in¬ 
dicates  to  the  attendant  that  the  book  may  be 
lent  to  responsible  adult  readers.  The  Librar¬ 
ian  says:  “This  method  has  worked*  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  this  library;  but  any  restriction  such 
as  this  must  be  handled  very  carefully,  and  must 
be  given  as  little  publicity  as  possible,  or  it  may 
defeat  the  end  for  which  it  is  intended.  .  .  . 
Sex-books  are  kept  in  separate  collections,  such 
as  Teachers’  Library  or  the  Medical  Department 
and  their  circulation  is  carefully  restricted. 
They  are  only  listed  in  the  card  catalog.  The 
unexpurgated  editions  of  the  classics,  such  as 
Boccaccio,  etc.,  have  not  been  placed  in  our 
library.” 

In  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  books 
recognized*  as  meritorious  writing,  but  of  ques¬ 
tionable  or  erotic  tendency,  are  subject  to  re¬ 
striction,  being  significantly  marked,  retired  to 
less  accessible  locations,  or  actually  locked  up. 
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In  Kansas  City,  a  popular  series  on  sex 
hygiene  is  issued  to  adults  only.  The  library 
does  not  have  all  of  them.  An  unexpurgated 
edition  of  the  “Arabian  Nights,”  altho  in 
the  library,  is  not  listed  in  the  card  catalog;  and 
its  use  is  restricted. 

In  Toronto,  such  books,  if  recognized  classics, 
are  put  in  the  Reference  Library  and  are  starred. 
They  are  given  out  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  head  of  the  division. 

In  Baltimore,  likewise,  objectionable  books 
are  starred,  and  circulation  is  permitted  only 
on  special  approval. 

Denver  places  these  books  on  shelves  closed 
to  the  public,  and  loans  them  only  on  request. 

Brockton  indicates  volumes  restricted,  in 
general  circulation,  by  placing  a  star  near  the 
call  number. 

In  Springfield,  objectionable  books  are  kept 
in  locked  cases,  the  circulation  being  restricted 
to  adults,  except  that  sex-books  are  given,  with 
discrimination,  to  minors.  The  library  does  not 
attempt  to  discriminate  among  adults,  “as  it  is 
hardly  for  the  library  to  say  who  is  fitted  to  take 
a  book,  and  who  is  not.” 

In  Portland,  a  label  reading  “This  book  is  not 
issued  to  minors”  is  pasted'  in  every  objection¬ 
able  book.  Such  books  are  kept  in  locked  cases. 
If  a  sex-book  is  on  a  social  study  list,  it  is  put 
on  the  open  shelf,  so  that  the  user  is  not  put  to 
the  inconvenience  and  annoyance  of  having  to 
ask  for  it  specially.  There  is  usually  such  a 
demand  for  these  books,  used  in  certain  courses, 
that  it  is  only  the  students  of  the  course  who 
secure  access  to  them. 

The  Public  Library  Commission  of  the  State 
of  New7  Jersey  circulates  objectionable  books 
only  to  those  people  who  wish  them  for  study 
purposes,  and  it  asks  that  they  be  returned  to 
the  Commission  immediately,  and  not  loaned 
further. 

In  Indiana,  books  retained  by  the  Commission 
because  of  their  literary  value  and  in  spite  of 
their  sex  emphasis,  are  used  only  for  special 
calls  from  libraries  and  clubs  familiar  with  their 
contents. 

The  remaining  replies  do  not  add  anything  of 
importance  to  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

Listing  Objectionable  Books 

The  question  was  asked  whether  or  not  the 
library  (or  commission)  listed  its  approved  ob¬ 
jectionable  books  in  its  printed  lists  of  addi¬ 
tions.  Nine  libraries  and  two  commissions  ans¬ 
wered  categorically,  “No.”  Four  libraries  ans¬ 
wered'  equally  categorically,  “Yes.”  The  Jersey 
City  Public  Library  replied  that  it  did  not  gen¬ 
erally  list  such  titles,  but  had  no  fixed  rule.  So 
also  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  which  says 


the  listing  or  non-listing  depended  on  circum¬ 
stances.  One  library  says  that  it  does  list  ob¬ 
jectionable  books,  but  that  some  fiction  is 
omitted.  The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 
lists  objectionable  books,  “with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions.”  From  Springfield,  Mass.,  came  the 
reply,  “Yes  and  no,  according  to  circumstances.” 

The - Public  Library  never  lists  such  books 

in  its  weekly  list  of  additions,  and  only  rarely 
in  its  monthly  bulletin.  Finally,  in  the  Public 
Library  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  books  that 
are  not  objectionable  in  themselves,  but  must 
be  circulated  only  to  appropriate  readers,  are 
sometimes  listed  in  the  printed  bulletin. 

Giving  Reasons  for  Non-approval 

Librarians  appear  to  be  unanimous  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  give  general  publicity 
in  their  communities  to  the  fact  that  certain 
works  are  not  approved  by  them  for  acquisition; 
but  as  regards  giving  reasons  for  not  approving 
certain  titles  to  particular  library  users  on  re¬ 
quest,  opinion  seems  to  be  about  equally  divided 
for  and  against. 

The  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  of  Brooklyn, 
is  always  glad  to  state  its  reasons  for  not  buying 
a  certain  book.  And  with  respect  to  general 
publicity  on  this  score,  it  refers  to  a  statement 
made  in  its  Quarterly  Booklist,  Spring  Issue, 
1922.  The  stand  there  taken  is  to  the  effect 
that  as  the  cost  of  books  restricts  library  buying, 
certain  books  simply  cannot  be  afforded,  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  less  essential  than 
others. 

The  St.  Paul  Public  Library  keeps  a  file  of 
review  cards  for  all  fiction  read  by  the  staff, 
and  this  includes  rejected  and  restricted  books, 
with  reasons  for  rejection  and  restriction.  These 
reasons  are  imparted  to  individual  inquirers  on 
request. 

The - Public  Library  gave  a  decidedly 

affirmative  reply  to  the  question  about  giving 
reasons  to  particular  persons.  “It  furnishes,” 
so  the  librarian  states,  “an  opportunity  to  .en¬ 
lighten  inquirers  regarding  standards  of  book 
selection,  and  it  sometimes  makes  them  more 
thoughtful  and  more  critical  of  moral  ten¬ 
dencies  in  their  own  reading,  or  that  of  their 
young  people.”  In  one  case  the  Library  printed 
extracts  from  adverse  reviews  and  handed  them 
to  people  asking  for  the  book,  with  good  re¬ 
sults. 

The  City  Library  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  pre¬ 
fers  not  to  give  reasons  for  rejection  to  par¬ 
ticular  inquirers,  but  does  so  if  the  inquirer 
persists.  The  reasons  given  are  general,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  than  specific.  In  this  connection 
the  Librarian  adds:  “We  do  not  argue.” 

The  Library  Association  of  Portland.  Ore., 
while  not  believing  in  giving  general  publicity 
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to  this  matter,  nevertheless  does  not  hesitate  to 
give  reasons  for  rejection,  when  asked  for 
them.  For  the  most  part,  their  general  excuse 
is  that  lack  of  funds  makes  it  imperative  to  buy 
the  books  which  will  have  the  widest  use. 

Newspaper  Criticism 

The  practically  complete  non-occurrence  of 
newspaper  criticism  on  this  subject  would  seem 
to  be  a  matter  for  self-congratulation.  Only 
three  libraries  made  replies  other  than  categori¬ 
cal  “No’s”  to  the  question  whether  or  not  any 
newspaper  controversies  had  arisen  under  their 
administrations  with  regard  to  this  class  of 
books.  The — — Public  Library  said,  “Nothing 
worth  mentioning.”  The  St.  Paul  Public  Li¬ 
brary  said:  “No.  But  many  comments  have 
appeared  in  the  newspapers.”  The  Public  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  District  of  Columbia  said':  “News¬ 
papers  sometimes  try  to  draw  us  into  a  state¬ 
ment  that  a  certain  book  has  been  rejected  or 
excluded.  Usually  able  to  dodge.” 

Withdrawing  Objectionable  Books 

The  answers  to  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  various  libraries  (or  commissions)  had  ever 
withdrawn  an  objectionable  book  after  it  had 
once  been  added  to  their  collections,  were  ex¬ 
tremely  various.  They  ranged  from  categorical 
“No’s”  1 2  and'  “Yes’s,”  3  to  “No,  but  books  have 
been  transferred  to  the  closed  shelf  after  having 
circulated  from  the  open  shelf”  (Indianapolis), 
“Almost  never”  (Springfield),  “Very  rarely” 

(Pittsburgh),  “Once  in  a  great  while”  (- - 

Public  Library),  “Occasionally”  (St.  Louis  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  and — — -Public  Library),  “Yes,  a 
few”  (Kansas  City),  “Yes,  on  rare  occasions” 
(Pratt  Institute  Free  Library),  “Yes,  even  li¬ 
brarians  sometimes  make  mistakes”  (Jersey 
City),  “Yes,  i.e.,  if  book  proves  really  objec¬ 
tionable,  it  is  withdrawn  or  removed  from  open 
shelves  for  restricted  circulation”  (District  of 
Columbia),  and  “Yes,  if  the  library  has  made  a 
mistake  in  purchasing  an  objectionable  book, 
either  thru  a  written  review  of  the  book  or  in 
its  recommendation  for  purchase  .  .  .  [but] 
no  book  has  ever  been  withdrawn  on  which  final 
judgment  has  been  passed  by  the  library,  even 
if  this  book  has  been  objected  to  by  a  reader” 
(Denver) . 

The  Detroit  Public  Library  recalls  only  one 
instance  of  such  withdrawal.  The  Librarian  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  writes:  “We  often  withdraw 
objectionable  books,  that  is  to  say,  we  remove 
them  to  the  Minor  Label  shelves.  I  think  it  is 
rather  exceptional  that  we  will  ever  take  them 
from  the  library,  altho  we  would  not  hesitate  to 

1  Chicago,  Brockton,  and  one  that  prefers  to  remain 
unknown. 

2  Toronto,  Baltimore,  Newark,  St.  Paul,  and  two  who 

prefer  to  remain  unknown. 


do  so,  if  there  were  a  real  reason.  Recently  the 
American  Legion  requested  us  to  withdraw  a 
war  novel.  This  we  refused  to  do,  but  we  were 
willing  to  make  it  a  Minor  Label  book.”  The 
Indiana  Library  Commission  withdrew  one 
novel  sordidly  realistic  as  to  sex;  another 
(favorably  noted  in  the  Booklist  for  November, 
1921)  for  general  worthlessness;  and  a  third 
for  describing  college  life  as  all  debauchery  and 
flabbiness. 

Approved  and  Rejected  Titles 

In  response  to  the  request  that  librarians  give 
some  examples  of  objectionable  titles  which  they 
had'  approved  for  acquisition,  and  also  some 
objectionable  titles  which  they  had  not  thus  ap¬ 
proved,  quite  a  variety  of  titles  was  given. 
Seven  librarians  declined  to  mention  such  titles. 
The  Toronto  Public  Library,  desirous  of  avoid¬ 
ing  the  exploitation  of  titles,  nevertheless  hinted 
at  scores  of  current  novels,  most  of  which  came 
from  Great  Britain.  A  striking  feature  of  the 
lists  of  approved  and  disapproved  titles  is  the 
fact  that  in  a  number  of  instances  one  and  the 
same  title  has  been  approved  by  certain  librar¬ 
ies  and  rejected  by  others. 

A  British  View 

In  conclusion,  and  by  way  of  comparison,  it 
might  be  well  to  consider  the  views  of  a  British 
writer  on  the  subject,  as  expressed  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  Library  World,  in  connection  with 
a  controversy  waged  in  the  Manchester  Evening 
Chronicle.  The  writer  says: 

“In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  well  if  we  re¬ 
member  that  the  librarian  does  not  act  so  much 
as  a  guardian  of  public  morals  as  an  expender 
of  public  monies.  He  must  distinguish  between 
artistic  and  moral  issues.  In  the  former  he 
should  lead,  in  the  second'  follow  public  opin¬ 
ion.  Taste  and  culture  belong  to  a  cultured 
minority — morality  is  the  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  majority.  A  work  of  art  may 
be  for  the  few,  but  a  moral  law  is  justified  only 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  universal.  To 
come  to  the  ’osses,  tho  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
rate  payers  may  fail  to  see  the  point  of  dupli¬ 
cating  Conrad  instead  of  multiplying  Corelli, 
the  librarians  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
protests,  but  if  thirty  per  cent  decided  that  a 
book  were  undesirable  on  moral  grounds,  it 
should  be  barred — with  one  reservation  to  be 
discussed  later.  The  librarian  has  no  right  to 
spend  public  money  on  anything  which  the 
public  as  a  whole  does  not  consider  desirable — 
the  decadent  poem,  the  revolutionary  news  rag, 
and  the  productions  of  the  innumerable  quacks 
with  which  the  world  is  infested,  all  come  under 
this  heading.  Note  the  word  I  used — ‘desir¬ 
able.’  The  public  never  ventures  to  describe 
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any  work  of  literary  value  as  undesirable,  even 
tho'  it  may  be  above  its  head. 

“It  may  be  argued  that  this  theory  is  based 
upon  a  fallacy — that  there  is  always  a  large 
demand  for  the  scandalous  and  undesirable. 
This  argument,  however,  is  the  result  of  a  false 
assessment  of  opinion,  the  result  of  hearkening 
to  the  loudest  shout.  Tho  fifty  fanatics  might 
fill  the  ‘silly  columns’  of  the  entire  press  with 
demands  that  folk  should  wear  sandals  and 
walk  bare-headed*,  the  fifty  million  who  wear 
ordinary  boots  and  common  or  garden  hats 
would  never  dream  of  mentioning  the  subject. 
Similarly,  tho  the  few  who  look  to  find  ‘Salome’ 
in  their  local  library  write  to  the  papers,  the 
many  who  don’t  want  it  ignore  its  existence.  If 
the  evidence  is  properly  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  majority  of  people  have  no  wish 
to  read  doubtful  literature.  If  the  majority  did 
countenance  this  kind  of  book,  it  would  ipso 
facto  be  impossible  for  it  to  be  described  as 
immoral. 

“The  question  now  arises  of  what  should  be 
done  with  regard  to  the  immoral  book  which  is 
also  a  literary  masterpiece.  I  should  have  said 
that  the  question  would  have  arisen  were  there 
any  such  books,  but  there  aren’t.  A  master¬ 
piece  could  not  be  immoral.  If  Euripides  had 
lauded  Helen  as  a  great  lover  instead  of  be¬ 
wailing  the  calamity  born  of  her  sin,  we  should 
have  a  very  different  opinion  of  the  worth  of 
his  plays.  But  altho  there  are  no  immoral  mas¬ 
terpieces,  there  are  unsuitable  masterpieces — 
that  is  to  say,  works  of  art  that  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  circulate  freely.  This  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  books  but  of  the  readers.  There  are  some 
who  are  unable  to  understand  moral  values. 
Here  the  librarian  must  exercise  his  judgment, 
not,  however,  as  to  which  books  people  should 
read,  but  as  to  which  people  should'  read  cer¬ 
tain  books.  This  is  the  answer  to  so  much  of 
the  cavilling  of  those  who  expect  to  find 
Rabelais  in  the  junior  library.  Mr.  Jast,  of 
Manchester,  who  is  taken  to  task  in  the  before- 
mentioned  article  for  not  placing  “The  New 
Machiavelli”  on  the  open  shelves,  is  not  guilty 
of  passing  judgment  upon  the  morality  of  H.  G. 
Wells’  book.  He  is  passing  judgment  upon  the 
immorality  of  some  of  the  people  who  might 
want  to  read  “The  New  Machiavelli” — which 
is  a  very  different  matter.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  this  book  is  available,  if  only  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Evening  Chronicle  Special  Correspondent 
would  trouble  to  make  proper  enquiries,  with 
certain  safeguards  applicable  to  several  score 
of  similar  works,  which  belong  to  the  class  of 
unsuitable  books.  .  .  .  These  are  not  [by] 
immoral  writers,  but  unsuitable — unsuitable  for 
the  degenerates  who  would  usd  their  books  only 
as  aphrodisiacs;  unsuitable  for  those  who  are 


immature  physically,  mentally,  or  morally. 
If  these  books  were  inunoral,  we  should  have 
no  right  to  buy  them — but,  as  it  is,  they 
are  works  of  value  when  placed  in  the  right 
hands,  and  of  no  harm  when  kept  out  of 
the  wrong  ones.  What,  then,  is  an  immoral 
book?  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  theme 
as  of  treatment;  therefore,  so  far  as  librarians 
are  concerned,  we  might  substitute  in  our  argu¬ 
ment  the  word  unhealthy  for  immoral.  In  a 
sense,  morality  is  concerned  only  with  the 
health — the  health  of  nations,  the  health  of 
men  and  women.  The  law  of  civilization  which 
discountenances  prostitution  is  maintained  only 
with  a  view  to  furthering  the  development  of 
the  human  race;  the  immorality  of  war  is  only 
recognized  as  such,  when  it  is  recognized,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  retrogressive  effect  of  war.  So  an 
unhealthy  book  is  the  same  as  an  immoral  book; 
but  to  state  the  question  in  those  words  is  to 
remove  a  deal  of  worry  to  the  censor.  We  li¬ 
brarians  do  not  like  to  pose  as  moralists,  but 
we  have  no  objection  to  taking  upon  ourselves 
the  duties  of  the  physician.  And  as  doctors, 
we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  sterilizing  our 
shelves,  in  cutting  out  and  casting  from  us  the 
morbid,  neurotic,  wrong-headed  decadent  books, 
of  which  there  are  too  many  written  nowadays. 
We  must  not  act  against  any  man  who  wishes 
to  deal  with  any  question,  no  matter  what  its 
potential  dangers  may  be,  so  long  as  his  aim 
is  to  help  mankind  to  live.  We  can  keep  his 
work  away  from  the  wrong  people — but  when 
the  only  effect  of  a  book  upon  anyone  who  took 
it  seriously  would  be  to  induce  morbid  pessim¬ 
ism,  we  save  our  trust-funds  for  better  things.” 

Free  on  Request 

A  copy  of  “Eyesight  Conservation”  being 
bulletin  one  issued  by  the  Eyesight  Conserva¬ 
tion  Council  of  America  (Times  Building,  New 
York),  and  covering  the  subject  Eye  Conserva¬ 
tion  in  Industry  will  be  given  to  any  library  re¬ 
questing  it.  This  is  part  of  the  study  of  waste 
in  industry  being  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Federated’  American  Engineering  Socities. 

The  Hospital  School  journal,  published  by  the 
Michigan  Hospital  School,  Inc.,  in  the  interest 
of  the  welfare  of  cripples  will  be  sent  free  to 
public  libraries  untertaking  to  keep  them  for 
permanent  use.  Joe  F.  Sullivan,  Farmington, 
Mich.,  is  the  editor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  pamphlets 
mentioned  in  “Sources  of  Material  for  Library 
Extension  Service”  (L.  J.,  September  15)  are 
free.  The  Ward  McDermott  Press  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  requests  for  Loughran  and  Madden’s 
“Immigration  and  Americanization”  and  “Our 
Foreign  Policy  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,”  which 
retail  at  forty  cents  the  copy. 


Humanizing  the  A.L.A. — Detroit,  1922* 

By  MILTON  J.  FERGUSON 
Librarian,  California  State,  Library 


IT  may  be  news  to  a  few  of  the  5000  sturdy 
souls  who  make  up  the  American  Library 
Association,  that  it  really  stands  in  need  of 
being  brought  more  closely  in  touch  with  human 
affairs,  that  it  is  not  now  a  cog  of  first  import¬ 
ance  in  the  big  world  machine.  But  the  facts 
are  that  it  does  lack  certain  essential  qualities 
and  characteristics  which,  if  strenuously  sought, 
might  be  attained,  that  its  members  are  strangely 
enough  too  unearthly,  too  sublimated',  too  far 
off  the  ground  to  be  able  to  accomplish  their 
mission  of  high  importance  on  this  earth.  I 
have  long  had  a  vague  feeling  that  the  indict¬ 
ment  above  made  might  be  true;  I  have,  perhaps, 
in  times  past  tried  to  phrase  portions  of  the 
charge;  but  its  full  burden  did  not  touch  my 
consciousness  until  the  meeting  in  Detroit.  The 
contrast  between  the  functioning  of  that  great 
dynamic  city  and  of  our  large  but  static  order 
was  too  vivid  to  escape  even  my  eyes,  accustomed 
as  they  have  become  to  considering  what  is  in 
the  A.  L.  A.,  is  right.  I  may  add  that  a  western 
business  man,  who  in  June,  1922,  got  his  first 
insight  into  the  workings  of  the  Association,  was 
an  instrument  in  my  awakening.  What  he 
thought  .  .  .  may  be  expressed  in  the  thought 
I  have  tried  to  convey  in  choosing  my  title:  the 
A.  L.  A.  does  stand'  in  need  of  being  humanized. 

The  Detroit  News  of  June  27  carried  en  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “The  Librarians.”  To  begin  with  it 
sketches  in  a  general  way  the  thought  implied  in 
the  word  progress;  and  decides  that  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  community  other  things  are  “to 
be  considered  besides  mere  geographical  expan¬ 
sion  and'  increase  in  population.”  It  concludes 
that,  “A  lively  and  many-sided  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  community  in  the  part  of  all  its 
members  is  the  best  safeguard  for  the  progress 
of  the  group.”  It  holds  the  belief  that  “ideas 
can  be  spread  only  thru  the  medium  of  books 
.  .  .  that  the  more  books  are  read  in  any 

community  the  more  will  that  community  be 
safe  against  ignorance  and  prejudice.”  The  job 
of  circulating  enough  books  to  squeeze  error 
and  prejudice  and'  ignorance  out  of  the  land, 
the  writer  quite  naturallv  leaves  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  its  membership.  The  indictment  innocently 
enough  and  quite  unintentionally  comes  near  the 
end  of  the  editorial  in  these  words:  “Altho  re¬ 
moved  from  intimate  contact  with  the  noise  and 


*  Reprinted  from  News  Notes  of  California  Libra¬ 
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Tustle  of  the  communities  from  which  these  dele¬ 
gates  come,  they  do  none  the  less  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  progress  of  the  cities  in  which 
they  labor  quietly  behind  circulation  desks  and 
in  between  the  stacks.” 

In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  librarians  are 
still  cloistered,  still  myopic,  still  quietly  unob¬ 
trusive;  but  do,  nevertheless,  wield  some  sort 
of  influence  in  the  life  of  the  community.  I  am 
willing  to  agree  with  him,  I  can  see  certain  signs 
of  a  less  untroubled  sleep;  and  am  only  im¬ 
patient  that  the  entire  Association  does  not  per¬ 
ceive  its  shortcomings  more  clearly  and  set  itself 
energetically  to  the  correction  of  its  failure.  As 
a  good  example  of  progress,  there  is  the  city  of 
Detroit — about  whose  working,  more  later. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  all  conferences  held 
in  the  heart  of  a  thriving,  business  environment 
suffer  a  heavy  handicap.  I  have  had"  some  little 
experience  with  other  associations,  however,  and 
I  am  almost  convinced  that  the  A.  L.  A.  permits 
itself  to  be  dominated  by  circumstances.  It  is 
not  quite  able  to  rise  superior  to  its  surround¬ 
ings  and  thereby  register  a  triumph  greater  than 
if  it  worked  unimpeded.  The  trouble,  perhaps, 
is  that  while  our  band  upon  the  road  it  is  not 
of  a  mind'  where  it  is  going.  It  were  unkind,  in 
substantiation  of  this  statement,  to  cite  the  en¬ 
larged  program.  A  great  pother  was  made,  the 
world  was  on  edge,  all  that  remained  for  the 
librarian  to  keep  it  so  was  for  him  quickly  and 
neatly  to  slip  his  chunk  underneath.  And  while 
he  set  about  the  job  with  enthusiasm  he  soon 
found  that  his  various  members  do  not  work  in 
co-ordination;  and  for  every  foot  he  gained  in 
one  direction,  he  lost  twelve  inches  in  the  other. 
He  was  unconvinced  himself;  he  was,  therefore, 
not  a  very  convincing  advocate  before  the  jury 
of  the  world. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  an  association 
with  a  membership  running  into  the  thousands 
and  coming  together  only  once  a  year  were  un¬ 
able  to  do  team  work;  but  one  would  expect 
rather  definite  action  from  the  leaders.  In  the 
Council  of  the  A.  L.  A.  we  may  safely  assume 
that  the  directing  forces  of  the  organization  are 
’  to  be  found.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  find 
plan,  method,  system,  precision  of  action.  But 
do  we?  We  do  not.  The  Council  comes  to¬ 
gether  in  solemn  conclave;  questions  previously 
announced  come  up  for  determination  and  ac¬ 
tion.  They  are  discussed,  revised,  amended; 
and  almost  invariably  are  referred  back  to  the 
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committee  whence  they  came,  there  to  slumber 
for  another  year.  Thus  nothing  is  done.  What 
is  characteristic  of  the  Council  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  Association. 

If  one  should  venture  to  pick  out  a  tag  for 
the  present  period  of  American  history,  he  might 
not  be  far  wrong  if  he  called  it  the  “age  of  con¬ 
ventions.  .  .  .”  Holding  conventions  has  become 
an  art  of  a  kind.  This  year  in  Detroit  it  began 
to  appear  that  even  the  A.  L.  A.  had  learned' 
some  of  the  rudiments  of  the  game:  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  registration  ran  smoothly  and  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history  a  registration  fee — 
small,  as  might  be  expected — was  collected.  It 
costs  somebody  money  to  stage  a  big  gathering. 
Nobody  would  expect  to  get  into  any  sort  of 
show  without  the  price;  yet  it  was  estimated 
that  several  hundred  persons  failed  to  put  up 
their  little  dollar,  and'  others  even  spoke  on  the 
convention  floor  against  the  iniquity  of  expect¬ 
ing  librarians  to  pay.  If  our  directing  forces 
could  be  induced  to  investigate  a  number  of  big 
gatherings  organized  on  a  business  basis,  it 
might  be  possible  to-  develop  sufficient  sentiment 
to  put  the  A.  L.  A.  financially,  on  a  par  with 
modern  convention  practices. 

The  great  difficulty,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  the 
library  profession  has  grown  upon  an  unwhole¬ 
some  diet  of  penury.  No  other  public  service  is 
being  maintained  at  such  a  low  rate.  The  people 
expect  the  library  to  function  on  almost  nothing 
a  year;  and  librarians  themselves  have  too  gener¬ 
ally  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement.  .  .  .  No 

one  expects  the  public  school  system  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  private  benefaction.  The  people  may 
squirm  at  the  enhanced  cost  of  new  school  build¬ 
ings  which  are  rising  like  mushrooms  of  great 
stability  all  over  the  country,  they  may  look 
twice  at  the  pretty  fair  salaries  of  the  present 
day  teaching  profession;  but  they  foot  the  bills. 
.  .  .  Yet,  if  I  remember  correctly,  one  of  the 

speakers  at  Detroit  lifted  a  prayer  for  another 
giver  of  library  buildings.  What  we  need  rather 
is  a  well  planned  and  continued  campaign  to 
convince  the  public  of  a  fact  with  which  all 
ages  have  been  conversant,  that  if  a  thing  is 
worth  having,  it  is  worth  paying  for,  and  that 
gifts  too  often  defeat  their  good  intentions. 
Rome  was  not  built  up  thru  munificent  dona¬ 
tions;  but,  if  I  read  history  aright,  much  giving 
accompanied  that  once  glorious  nation  on  her 
downward  course. 

One  of  the  subjects  attacked  from  all  angles 
was  that  of  recruiting  for  the  profession.  The 
battalions  representing  America.  Canada,  col¬ 
lege  libraries,  special  libraries,  school  libraries, 
children’s  libraries,  and  library  schools  all 
poured  in  their  hottest  fire  on  this  strongly  forti¬ 
fied  citadel  in  the  Hindenburg  line  resisting  li¬ 


brary  progress.  No  startling,  or  all-saving 
charges  were  driven  home;  but  a  belief  was 
somehow  current  that  in  the  end  all  would  be 
well.  Now  as  a  matter  of  cold  fact  is  the 
problem  of  recruiting  not  merelv  one  of  figures? 
The  work  is  fascinating  to  individuals  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  type;  it  gives  opportunity  for  that  mission¬ 
ary  spirit  which  no  longer  finds  its  happiness 
in  ministering  to  the  heathen;  it  offers  employ¬ 
ment  to  a  finer  element  of  modern  society  which 
actually  wants  to  serve  society.  The  men  and 
women  who  entered  its  portals  years  ago  could 
not  be  driven  therefrom  except  by  physical  force. 
The  rub  comes,  however,  with  the  younger  addi¬ 
tions,  the  latest  accessions  to  the  ranks,  as  it 
were.  They  are  subject  to  modern  demands  in 
the  matter  of  dress,  entertainment,  table  and 
domicile.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
are  going  to  enter  upon  a  professions  of  doubt¬ 
ful  monetary  rewards  while  others  of  greater 
promise,  and  shorter  hours,  beckon  alluringly. 
Yes,  just  plain  money  in  suffiient  quantity  will 
fill  the  library  ranks;  and  I,  for  one,  have  no 
fear  as  to  the  quality  of  the  recruits. 

In  one  respect  librarians  in  convention  are 
under  a  great  handicap.  Their  work,  as  the  edi¬ 
torial  writer  in  the  Detroit  News  has  expressed 
it,  is  behind  desks  and  between  quiet  stacks.  The 
public  is  induced  by  whispered  example,  during 
fifty-one  weeks  of  the  year,  to  modulate  its  voice, 
to  speak  indeed  as  tho  someone  were  dead  in  the 
house.  Is  it  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  during 
the  fifty-second  when  in  convention  assembled  the 
librarian  is  unable  to  raise  his  voice  over  his 
chin?  It  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  go 
trickling  down  his  collar  that  to  do  otherwise 
would  be  bolshevistic,  or  revolutionary  to  say 
the  least,  even  though  the  audience  behind  the 
tenth  row  in  chorus  repeat  and  reiterate,  “louder, 
louder.”  My  urgent  recommendation,  therefore, 
would  be  that  all  professional  speakers  on  li¬ 
brary  programs  subscribe  for  and  actually  take 
a  full  year’s  course  in  public  speaking  before 
making  a  bow  before  the  gathering.  How  vividly 
did  President  Burton  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  stand  out  in  contrast  to  almost  every  libra¬ 
rian  who  appeared  on  the  program.  A  little 
more  of  the  dramatic  in  the  presentation  would 
quite  obviously  make  up  for  certain  dryness  of 
matter. 

Librarians  who  were  on  the  program  and  who 
struggled)  to  get  it  over  may,  if  by  accident  they 
should  ever  learn  of  my  strictures,  counter  with 
the  charge  that  library  audiences  are  really  not 
easy  to  speak  to.  And  I  for  one  would  have  to 
acknowledge  the  justness  of  the  retort.  It  has 
become  customary  in  most  big  conventions  to 
have  a  sergeant-at-arms  and  an  efficient  corps 
of  assistants,  who  would  see  to  it  that  the  aud- 
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ience  was  properly  seated,  that  aisles  and  exits 
were  not  blocked  and  that  the  speakers  were  not 
duly  handicapped  by  the  incoming  and  outgoing 
of  restless  auditors.  Librarians  bring  their  whis¬ 
pering  faculties,  sharpened  by  long  practice,  into 
the  meeting;  they  take  the  opportunity  there  to 
greet  old  friends  and  catch  up  on  the  past  year’s 
news;  they  indulge  in  much  note  or  letter  writ¬ 
ing — which?  they  seem  unable  to  sit  thru  even 
the  best  of  the  program;  and  they  gather  in  a 
dense  crowd  at  the  main  entrance.  The  speak¬ 
ers,  therefore,  do  play  an  uphill  game;  in  the 
language  of  an  old  time  sentimental  song,  they 
are  more  to  be  pitied  than  censured. 

The  Association,  in  the  opinion  of  a  noted 
visiting  English  librarian,  is  too  large.  His 
judgment  may  be  correct;  perhaps  we  ought  to 
divide  our  delegates,  permitting  some  of  them  to 
come  within  the  voting  pale  while  the  larger 
group  remains  without  merely  as  auditors.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  difficult  for  all  to  get  together  in 
general  assembly;  and  when  members  are  scat¬ 
tered'  into  sections  and  allied  associations,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  appreciable  results.  Librarians, 
if  one  may  hazard  a  guess,  are  very  much  like 
the  churches:  they  are  individualists;  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  splitting  the  faith;  they  do  not  run  well 
ip  the  pack. 

As  a  westerner  I  was  more  than  moderately 
interested  in  the  time  and  attention  given  to 
the  subject  of  county  libraries.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  the  topic  was  one  which  was  whis¬ 
pered  about,  but  not  put  on  the  printed  program. 
Unfortunately,  the  President’s  radio  talk  thereon 
got  by  me;  my  receiver  was  not  working  prop¬ 
erly,  or  perhaps  cross  currents  interfered'.  But 
whatever  the  ideas  expressed,  the  plan  was  a 
good  one  and  I  trust  those  more  fortunate  than 
myself  were  properly  convinced — especially,  of 
course,  the  nonprofessional  listeners-in.  The 
county  library  section  was  a  disappointment. 
Why  should  anyone  travel  even  one  mile,  to  say 
nothing  of  fifteen  hundred,  to  hear  an  endless 
discussion  of  whether  countv  branch  custodians 
should  he  called’  librarians  or  custodians;  and 
whether1  a  branch  is  a  branch  or  merely  a  de¬ 
posit  station.  After  all,  beloved,  the  county  li¬ 
brary  is  no  esoteric  philosophy:  it  is  merely  an 
attempt  to  secure  enough  money  to  give  a  fair 
service  under  competent  direction.  It  is  much 
more  a  matter  of  rates  and  incomes  than  it  is#of 
deposit  stations,  custodians  and  hook  wagons. 

There  are  always,  however,  interesting  features 
about  these  annual  gatherings — in  addition  to 
the  struggle  to  get  three  meals  of  a  sort  each  day. 
The  town,  the  local  setting,  is  a  consideration. 
As  there  are  few  repetitions  in  the  place  selected, 
a  regular  attendant  ought  in  time  to  know  his 
country  pretty  thoroly.  Of  Detroit  we  have  all 


heard  much  .  .  .  Naturally  a  city  which  doubled 
in  stature  in  ten  years,  jumping  from  500,000 
to  1,000,000,  would  he  interesting  to  a  resident 
of  the  only  state  boasting  a  Los  Angeles.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  big  attractions  of  Detroit  profes¬ 
sionally  is,  of  course,  its  beautiful  new  main  li¬ 
brary  building  which  is  evidence  sufficient  that 
this  big  city  on  the  St.  Claire  River  believes  in 
library  service  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Here 
on  the  first  evening  of  the  conference  was  held 
the  annual  reception  under  conditions  which  con¬ 
tributed  vastly  to  the  enjoyability  of  the  event. 

Detroit,  you  may  know,  is  a  very  popular  con¬ 
vention  city.  It  is  full  of  life  and'  activity;  and 
has  cultivated  the  art  of  hospitality  to  a  degree 
which  makes  the  visitor  feel  the  whole  business 
was  staged  for  his  personal  entertainment.  The 
Public  Library  in  its  every-day  work  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  sense  of  its  responsibility  for  the  hu¬ 
man  side  of  its  staff  and  of  their  relationship 
to  the  local  citizenry.  Thru  the  office  of  its 
social  secretary,  a  work  which  with  great  profit 
might  well  be  emphasized  among  libraries  gen¬ 
erally,  it  was  easy  for  the  A.  L.  A.  and  Detroit 
to  plan  and  execute  the  happiest  of  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  “parties”  of  the  convention.  The 
plays  given  by  local  talent,  the  dance,  and  the 
“moonless”  moonlight  excursion  on  the  good 
ship  “Brittania”  were  events  of  first  importance 
in  the  humanizing  of  the  A.  L.  A.  The  next  city 
in  which!  the  Association  gathers  may  not  be  so 
fortunate  in  the  personality  and  ability  of  its 
director  of  social  events,  it  may  not  have  a  river 
St.  Claire  made  picturesque  by  the  dachshund 
of  water  commerce,  the  ore  vessels,  it  may  not 
be  able  to  offer  as  added  attractions  factories  of 
the  bewildering  complexity  of  the  Lord  plant; 
but  it  should  present  something  which  will  give 
the  librarians  knowledge  of  new  conditions  and 
people,  and  an  interest  beyond  their  field  limited 
too  often  to  a  view  from  behind  the  charging 
desk.  Detroit  acknowledges  that  she  is  both 
“beautiful  and  dynamic.”  Where  do  we  go 
next  year? 


Books  for  Sunday  School-Teachers  and  for 
Bible  Students  in  the  Norwich  Public  Library” 
is  a  70-page  annotated  and  classified  list,  pre¬ 
pared  as  the  result  of  co-operation  between  the 
Norwich  Public  Library  Committee  and  the  Nor¬ 
wich  and  Norfolk  Sunday  School  Union,  with  a 
view  to  giving  the  Sunday  School  Teacher  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  improve  his  technique  and  to  increase 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  instruc¬ 
tions  so  as  to  arrive  at  that  standard  which  is 
set  up  by  the  day  school  and  which  inevitably 
causes  children  to  make  comparisons  beween 
the  day  and  Sunday  schools  in  favor  of  the 
former. 


International  Co-operation  in  Intellectual  W ork 

By  ERNEST  CUSHING  RICHARDSON,  Director  of  Princeton  University  Library 


THE  recent  appointment  of  a  League  of 
Nations"  Cbmmittee  on  Intellectual  Co¬ 
operation*  has  turned  a  new  attention  to 
the  bibliographical  enterprises  fostered  by  the 
Belgian  Government  and  under  the  direction  of 
Senator  Lafontaine  and  M.  Paul  Otlet.  These 
were  at  least  the  occasion  of  the  League  Commit¬ 
tee  and  it  will  necessarily  take  these  into  consid¬ 
eration.  It  did'  in  fact  send  a  Member  of  the 
Secretariat  to  the  Brussels  meeting  of  August 
20-22,  on  the  future  of  this  work,  at  which  the 
A.  L.  A.  also  had  a  representtive.  This  repre¬ 
sentative  was  however,  as  at  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Catalog  of  which  I  shall  speak 
later,  an  observer  rather  than  a  member,  for 
practical  membership  consisted  in  representa¬ 
tives  of  some  twenty  governments  and  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  League.  The  resolutions  passed 
looked  to  these  governments  and  to  the  League, 
not  to  anything  in  which  the  A.  L.  A.  would 
directly  take  part.  The  whole  matter  is  a 
good  deal  in  the  air  still  and  dependent  on  what 
the  League  Committee  does. 

Meantime  it  may  be  interesting  to  American 
librarians  to  have  a  brief  account  of  what  the 
enterprises  really  are  and  the  first  reaction  of 
the  Association’s  representative. 

The  Brussels  Enterprises 
The  Palais  Mondial  which  houses  the  enter¬ 
prises  is  a  wing  of  the  great  exhibition  building 
at  the  Place  du  Cinquentenaire.  It  is  splendidly 
set  in  the  park  at  the  end  of  the  one  straight 
street  which  leads  from  the  heart  of  the  city 
and  then  on  again  in  a  superb  boulevard  in¬ 
definitely  towards  the  Congo  Museum.  The 
floor  space  is  extensive  and  for  the  present  ade¬ 
quate.  It  forms  a  splendid  standing  ground  for 


*  The  Committee  consists  of  D.  N.  Banerjee,  professor 
of  political  economy  at  the  University  of  Calcutta; 
Henri  Bergson,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  College 
of  France;  Mile  Bonnevie,  professor  of  zoology  at  the 
University  of  Christiania;  Dr.  A.  de  Castro,  director 
of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  Mme.  Curie-Sklodowska,  professor  of  physics 
at  the  University  of  Paris;  M.  J.  Destree,  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Archaeology  of  Belgium,  and 
formerly  Minister  of  Sciences  and  Arts;  A.  Einstein, 
professor  of  physics  at  the  University  of  Berlin;  Gil¬ 
bert  A.  Murray,  professor  of  Greek  philology  at  Ox¬ 
ford  University;  G.  de  Reynold,  professor  of  French 
literature  at  the  University  of  Berne;  F.  Ruffini,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  ecclesiastical  law  at  the  University  of  Turin, 
and  formerly  Minister  of  Public  Education;  I.  de 
Torres  Quevedo,  director  of  the  Laboratono  Electro- 
Mecanice  at  Malrid;  Dr.  George  Ellery  Hale,  profes¬ 
sor  of  astrophysics  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


a  group  of  international  enterprises  whether 
under  local  or  League  direction. 

The  enterprises  themselves  similarly  offer  a 
concrete  basis  and  starting  point  for  a  number 
of  important  enterprises  which  belong  to  any 
universal  plan  for  organized  co-operation  in 
intellectual  work  together  with  one  or  two  which 
are  less  concrete  and  less  bibliographical  but 
are  none  the  less  going  concerns  recognized  as 
of  an  evident  practical  character  for  the  real 
proposition  of  International  Co-operation  in  in¬ 
tellectual  work. 

The  enterprises  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Universal  Repertory  of  Printed 
Books. 

2.  The  International  Library. 

3.  The  Universal  Encyclopedia. 

4.  The  Joint  Catalog  of  Belgian  Libraries. 

5.  The  International  Museum. 

6.  The  International  Summer  University. 

7.  The  Union  of  International  Associations. 

8.  To  this  should  be  added  the  Palais 
Mondial  itself  and  the  project  for  an  Interna¬ 
tional  City. 

1.  The  Universal  Repertory.  This  now 
contains  about  twelve  million  cards,  about  half 
and'  half  author  and  classified.  The  classified 
cards,  however,  contain  a  vast  number  of 
periodical  references  and  the  author  catalog, 
which  is  made  up  by  uniting  the  Library  of 
Congress  cards  with  pasted  slips  of  the  British 
Museum  and  Paris  printed  catalogs  and  various 
other  printed  catalogs,  contains  a  great  many 
duplicate  cards  of  the  same  title.  I  figure, 
however,  that  it  contains  about  one-third  of  the 
world’s  printed  books  which  are  figured  in  the 
very  interesting  museum  exhibits  as  about 
eleven  million.  These  cards-  are  not  edited  but 
entered  under  the  entry  of  the  library  itself. 
It  forms  therefore  a  strictly  joint  catalog  of 
the  many  libraries  included.  The  name  of  the 
library  is  stamped  on  the  card,  as  well  as 
obvious  from  its  type,  and  the  net  effect  is  that 
one  has  before  him  the  exact  data  by  which  to 
enquire  for  a  book  in  its  library.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  all  the  better  for  being  unedited.  Its 
value  as  a  universal  catalog  is  still  very  partial 
but  as  a  finding  list  for  books  which  exist  in 
only  one  or  two  of  the  libraries  included,  its 
usable  value  is  very  considerable  and  its  possi¬ 
ble  value,  if  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  very 
great  indeed.  Scepticism  about  this  grandiose 
effort  toward  listing  universal  literature  is 
wasted  in  view  of  this  concrete  demonstration 
on  a  large  scale  of  the  real  simplicity  and  utili- 
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ty.  One  might  criticise  details  but  must  admire 
the  long  step  towards  realization  of  a  good  idea. 
The  classified  part  is  sketchy  still  and  incom¬ 
plete.  It  would  need  an  enormous  amount  of 
attention  before  it  half  realizes  the  sanguine 
hopes  of  M.  Otlet,  but  there  are  even  now  sec¬ 
tions  among  the  six  million  cards  which  are 
carried  to  enough  fullness  to  be  of  real  service 
to  workers.  It  would,  however,  be  very  disap¬ 
pointing  to  one  looking  for  a  consistently  de¬ 
veloped  system. 

All  Americans  are  familiar  with  the  stu¬ 
pendous  extension  of  the  decimal  classification 
which  was  prepared'  for  this  repertory  by  the 
Institute.  This  is  now  out  of  print  and  a 
meeting  of  the  Institute  was  recently  held  to 
consider  its  revision  and  reprinting. 

2.  The  International  Library.  This  is  made  up 
by  joining  sixty -two  small  libraries  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  character  existing  in  Brussels  and  is 
thus  a  sort  of  rough  and  ready  international  li¬ 
brary  in  the  sense  of  one  which  touches  all 
sorts  of  international  questions.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  be  extended  into  an  inter¬ 
national  library  in  the  sense  of  one  which  tries 
to  have  the  literature  of  all  nations — a  sort  of 
huge  library  to  which  the  repertory  would  be  a 
fitting  catalog.  There  is  a  real  place  for  a  li¬ 
brary  handling  internationalism  and'  interna¬ 
tional  topics  in  a  large  way.  The  League  Li¬ 
brary  is  a  library  of  this  sort;  and  something 
more  extensive  at  Brussels  or  elsewhere  would 
meet  a  real  need,  but  the  bigger  scheme  rather 
staggers  the  imagination.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  idea  simply  duplicates  the  task  of  the  na¬ 
tional  library.  It  is  based  more  or  less  on  the 
idea  of  receiving  copyright  copies.  Altho  the 
idea  has  been  favourably  looked  and  almost 
adopted  by  the  League  Committee,  it  is  in  sub¬ 
stance  unpractical  in  view,  first,  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  getting  copyright  book  depositories  in¬ 
creased;  second,  the  face  that  many  copyright 
books  are  worthless  for  intellectual  work;  and. 
third,  the  enormous  expense  of  keeping  and  ad¬ 
ministering  worthless  books. 

The  Library  is  of  course  very  miscellaneous 
and  its  organization  far  from  complete;  it 
numbers  now  about  a  hundred  and"  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  volumes,  aims  at  two  million  and  sug¬ 
gests  twelve  million. 

3.  The  Universal  Encyclopedia,  on  which 
much  local  interest  and  hope  are  now  con¬ 
centrated,  is  simply  a  classified  collection  of 
pamphlets,  clippings,  etc.,  with  which  Ameri¬ 
can  libraries  are  familiar  and  many  of  them 
practice  on  a  large  scale — a  sort  of  dossier  of 
the  subject  in  vertical  file  form.  This  collec¬ 
tion  numbers  about  a  million  items  in  ten 
thousand  groups  of  folders.  It  is  therefore  a 


real  thing,  and  in  its  ambition  perhaps  unique, 
but  not  as  unique  an  idea  as  it  was  thought. 

4.  The  Joint  Catalog  of  Belgian  Libraries 
is  useful  as  far  as  it  goes  but  is  not  very  fully 
carried  thru,  and  is  of  course  not  as  extensive 
as  the  union  catalog  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  or  even  those  of  other  libraries  which 
file  the  printed  cards  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Chicago,  Harvard,  John  Crerar,  etc. 

5.  The  (International  Museum  consists  of 
a  great  series  of  forty  rooms  rather  after  the 
fashion  of  an  international  exposition  exhib¬ 
iting  thq  intellectual  culture  of  the  various 
nations.  Quite  a  number  of  nations  have  taken 
hold  of  the  project  of  forming  and  sustaining 
the  rooms  for  their  respective  countries. 
Other  rooms  are  rather  sketchily  provided  with 
matters  illustrating  various  aspects  of  these 
countries  but  most  of  them  contain  one  or 
more  strikingly  ingenious  exhibits — often  sta¬ 
tistical  charts  and  graphic  representations. 
This  is  another  big  idea  with  a  concrete  out¬ 
lined'  sketch  and  some  parts  filled  in  sufficiently 
to  give  an  idea  of  what  the  thing  might  become 
with  general  national  support. 

In  addition  to  these  individual  national 
museums  is  the  museum  of  International  Bib¬ 
liography  in  several  rooms,  exhibiting  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  book,  the  psychology  of  the  book, 
etc.  ...  It  has  a  wealth  of  ingenious  graphic 
illustrations  and  statistics  suggesting  an  al¬ 
most  unlimited  field  for  this  museum  of  inter¬ 
national  bibliography. 

6.  The  International  University  is  a  summer 
school  on  international  topics  by  a  highly  in¬ 
ternational  faculty.  It  has  its  analogv  in  the 
Williamstown  Slimmer  School  and  the  school 
started  this  summer  at  Geneva— made  notable, 
by  the  way,  by  a  couple  of  slashing  lectures 
bv  former  ambassador  Hill.  A  striking  tribute 
to  this  feature  was  paid  by  the  Chinese  repre¬ 
sentative  who  said*  that  Chinese  students  in 
America,  England  and  the  other  countries 
naturally  got  their  ideas  from  the  standpoint 
of  that  country  thru  the  year,  and  thev  found 
it  of  great  value  to  enlarge  these  impressions 
in  the  summer  by  getting  ideas  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  various  countries  and  in  association 
with  the  students  of  the  various  countries.  It 
is  a  real  idea  and  one  in  advance  of  Williams¬ 
town  or  Geneva.  The  provision  for  this  uni- 

.versity  consists  of  half  a  dozen  rooms  in  the 
Pal  ais  Mondial  for  lecture  and  audience  rooms. 
These  are  simple  in  the  extreme  and  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  lodging  and  food  are  equally 
simple  and  inexpensive — in  dormitories  as  low 
as  fifteen  cents  for  lodging  and  breakfast. 
Living  in  Brussels  for  those  who  can  pay  more 
is  proportionatelv  cheap  for  first  class  accom- 
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modation.  They  get  perhaps  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  students  from  a  score  of  nations. 

7.  The  Union  of  International  Associations 
has  some  sort  of  adhesion  from  more  than  two 
hundred  associations  and  nearly  one  half  of 
all  the  registered  intellectual  associations  of 
an  international  character.  It  strikes  perhaps 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  problem  of  organized 
international  co-operation  and  intellectual 
work  than  any  of  the  others.  These  associa¬ 
tions  are  themselves  organizations  of  intellect¬ 
ual  work  in  their  field  and  a  general  organi¬ 
zation  of  these  organizations  is  obviously  the 
starting  point  for  any  effort  for  practical  in¬ 
international  co-operation  covering  all  branches 
of  intellectual  work. 

8.  The  Palais  Mondial,  housing  as  it  does 
all  these  enterprises  and  granted  by  the  Bel¬ 
gian  government  for  this  purpose,  is  the  mate¬ 
rial  basis  of  the  work  and  the  germ  or  starting 
point  from  which  the  fertile  minds  of  the 
originators  of  this  great  group  of  organizations 
are  evolving  the  project  of  an  International 
City.  This  at  first  sight  sounds  more  unprac¬ 
tical  and  visionary  than  the  others  did  when 
they  were  started,  but  like  the  rest  it  has  the 
beginning  of  a  concrete  realization  in  the  Palais 
Mondial  itself.  This  is  a  concrete,  practical 
affair,  a  going  concern.  What  this  really 
means  is  that  the  Palais,  like  the  work  should 
be  very  greatly  extended  and  they  have  a  prac¬ 
tical  suggestion  as  to  how  it  should  be  done, 
i.e...  that  the  coming  world’s  exposition  be  held 
in  Brussels  a  few  years  hence,  that  its  buildings 
be  so  planned  that  they  may  remain  perma¬ 
nently  and  house  the  expansion  of  these  enter¬ 
prises,  especially  that  of  the  International 
Museum. 

The  first  observation  on  all  this  is  that  Mr. 
Bishop  and  the  others  who  thought  that  this 
matter  deserved  more  attention  from  American 
librarians,  were  right.  These  plans  and  their 
authors  have  been  treated  by  many  as  grandiose, 
visionary  and  unpractical,  and  have  been 
neglected  by  us,  but  the  authors  of  the  idea 
have  pegged  away  for  twenty-seven  years  and 
have  produced  for  the  world  of  which  we  are 
a  part,  a  going  concern  with  all  these  features 
of  real  usefulness  and  a  concrete  property  of 
organized  results.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these 
are  not  only  incomplete  but  in  large  part  only 
sketchy.  On  the  other  hand  at  almost  every 
point  the  material,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  organized 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  concrete  and  per¬ 
manent  contribution  toward  the  respective  prop¬ 
ositions,  to  which  all  accretion  in  the  estab¬ 
lished  methods  will  be  a  contribution  toward 
a  complete  result.  Even  where  unorganized  in 
detail  there  is  little  that  can  be  call  confused. 


It  is  an  orderly,  methodical  result,  all  along 
the  line — astonishingly  so  for  the  force  at  dis¬ 
posal. 

Further  than  this  it  is  a  monument  of  con¬ 
crete  permanent  result  for  the  amount  of 
money  expended.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  total  amount  expended  is  (considering  the 
rate  of  exchange  in  the  last  few  years)  less 
than  a  million  gold  francs,  or  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  that  it  has  with 
this  produced  the  repertory  of  twelve  million 
cards,  a  library  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  volumes,  the  Museum,  Encyclopedia, 
Union  Catalog  and  the  operations  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  it  is  little  short  of  a  marvel  econom¬ 
ically.  Much  more  imperfection  could  be  ex¬ 
cused  than  can  be  found. 

It  is  true  that  this  result  has  been  achieved 
at  this  cost  only  because  Messrs.  Lafontaine 
and  Otlet  have  had  no  salaries  and  have  given 
or  loaned  considerable  sums  to  the  enterprise. 
It  is  an  open  secret  for  example  that  the  Nobel 
prize  which  Senator  Lafontaine  received  was 
largely  absorbed  into  this.  Moreover  the  direc¬ 
tors  have  had  an  extraordinary  personal  influ¬ 
ence  in  enlisting  voluntary  collaboration  and  the 
accepting  of  positions  at  almost  nominal  salar¬ 
ies.  Still  at  best  the  amount  of  cost  is  surpris¬ 
ingly  small  for  the  results. 

While  both  the  directors  are  men  of  ideal 
and  enthusiasms,  it  is  quite  beside  the  mark 
to  think  of  the  men  or  their  enterprises  as 
visionary.  To  begin  with,  Senator  Lafontaine 
has  been  for  very  many  years  a  practicing 
lawyer  and  Belgian  Senator.  He  has  kept  the 
leadership  in  the  Socialist  party,  which  has 
been  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  and  he  is 
at  present  a  vice-president  of  the  Senate. 
Moreover,  he  and'  M.  Otlet  have  not  only  put 
their  enterprises  in  this  well  ordered  position 
for  development,  but  have  selected  and  trained 
an  unusually  intelligent  staff  of  workers  to 
carry  things  forward.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
they  had  more  money  it  would  be  spent  toward 
these  objects  with  a  minimum  of  waste.  Now 
whatever  the  amount  of  enthusiasm,  this  kind 
of  thing  is  the  opposite  of  the  visionary,  who 
jumps  at  an  idea,  leaving  a  trail  of  confusion 
in  his  wake. 

It  frnust  be  confessed  that  at  some  point 
these  universal  ideas  are  held  without  a  full 
perspective,  e.g.  the  bulk  and  cost  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  library,  the  proportions  that  the  classified 
catalog  must  reach  before  M.  Otlet  can  begin 
to  put  in  operation  his  idea  of  photographing 
any  group  of  cards  for  any  users.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  directors  are  quite  aware  of  the  lim¬ 
itations  and  deficiencies  of  their  work,  and 
nothing  certainly  could  be  more  modest  than 
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Senator  Lafontaine’s  attitude  and  expression 
in  all  these  matters.  One  can  well  believe  the 
stories  that  are  told  of  his  great  social  influ¬ 
ence  among  the  masses  in  Brussels  and  of  his 
achievements  for  social  and  industrial  peace. 

When  one  considers  that  the  whole  amount 
put  into  these  enterprises  is  less  than  the  an¬ 
nual  budget  of  many  American  libraries,  in¬ 
cluding  several  university  libraries,  one 
wonders  whether  we  are  extravagant,  or  else 
these  men  in  Brussels  have  not  handled  their 
small  resources  so  that  they  deserve  to  rule 
oven  not  less  than  “ten  cities.” 

In  view  of  this  achievement,  it  is  idle  to 
pick  technical  flaws.  These  men  have  at  least 
pointed  out  something  which  ought  to  be  done, 
set  up  a  working  example  of  it  and  developed 
method’s  for  carrying  it  to  full  or  large  practical 
realization. 

The  International  Catalog 

The  meeting  of  the  International  Catalog 
on  July  22nd  was  a  good  deal  of  a  surprise. 
Not  only  were  there  nine  or  ten  nations  repre¬ 
sented  by  official  government  representatives 
but  several  of  these  showed'  a  very  vigorous 
interest  and  a  disposition  to  continue  contribu¬ 
tions  and  assist  in  paying  the  accumulated  debt. 
It  appears  that  there  are  more  than  two  mil¬ 
lion  slips  prepared  for  publication  and  only 
awaiting  means.  The  members  also  showed  a 
strong  disposition  to  get  together  with  the 
Zurich  Index  and  other  enterprises.  This  was 
the  trend  of  a  written  communication  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  which  expressed  in  a 
very  sensible  way  what  would  be  the  natural 
American  way  of  looking  at  the  matter.  It 
seemed  quite  obvious  that  some  provision  must 
be  made  for  the  scientists,  first  for  the  bibli¬ 
ography  of  their  subjects  and  then  for  an¬ 
notated  titles  or  abstracts,  as  is  the  term  now 
used.  The  biological  professors  are  agitating 
this  strongly.  They  say  that  the  mass  of  mono¬ 
graphic  literature  in  their  subjects  has  become 
so  great  that  when  they  do  set  the  stuff  on 
their  thesis  together  it  takes  all  their  time  to 
read  it — hence  the  need  of  abstracts.  They 
are  even  demanding  that  the  university  libra¬ 
rian  make  them  and  put  them  on  tbe  card 
catalog — a  truly  colossal  request.  But  they 
need  the  material,  and  it  can  be  done  by  co¬ 
operation. 

The  Concilium  Bibliographicum 

Another  visit  of  very  great  professional  in¬ 
terest  was  one  to  the  Concilium  Bibliographi¬ 
cum  at  Zurich.  The  operations  of  this  were 
stopped  by  the  war  and  reorganization 
hindered  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Field.  Thanks 
to  the  American  National  Research  Bureau, 
however,  and  the  funds  which  it  secured  for 
the  purpose,  the  work  of  reorganization  has 


been  taken  up  most  vigorously  by  Dr.  Kellogg 
for  the  Bureau  and  by  the  new  Director,  Dr. 
Strohl,  a  most  competent  and  efficient  man, 
trained  by  Dr.  Field  and  afterwards  professor 
in  the  University.  Much  of  the  accumulation 
of  copy  for  printing  and  of  unfiled'  cards  in 
the  cumulated  catalog  have  been  cleared  away, 
and  the  huge  stock  arranged  and  analyzed,  tho 
considerable  arrears  have  still  to  be  made  up 
and  a  new  staff  both  bibliographical  and  clerical, 
is  still  to  be  secured  and  trained.  It  is  financed 
for  five  years  and  will  get  down  to  business 
on  the  old  lines  at  once.  Beginning  next  July 
it  will  add  two  or  three  new  lines.  A  good 
many  of  its  cards  are  out  of  print  and  will 
have  to  be  reprinted  before  full  sets  of  the 
cards  can  be  furnished.  Experiments  have 
been  made,  with  very  admirable  results,  with 
the  Laupen  method's  (Manul  and  a  new  method 
claimed  to  be  far  better  still)  reducing  cost 
of  reprint  two-thirds.  A  very  significant  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  office  is  the  complete  cumulated 
catalog  and  a  very  interesting  possibility  the 
hope  that  if  these  reprint  methods  prove  as 
inexpensive  as  they  promise,  that  we  may  get 
these  cumulated  catalogs  in  book  form. 

Altogether  these  going  enterprises  in  bibli¬ 
ography,  all  with  their  attention  more  or  less 
focussed  on  the  problem  of  getting  the  bibli¬ 
ography  of  natural  science  well  done,  should 
be  able  to  get  results.  No  field  is  riper  for 
some  Committee  on  “Intellectual  Co-opera¬ 
tion”  to  secure  substantial  results  by  getting 
the  various  enterprises  together  to  divide  up 
the  field  and  avoid  wasteful  duplication  of 
effort.  The  size  of  the  problem  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  International  Catalog  fig¬ 
ures  an  amount  of  £15,000  a  year  for  printing. 
One  cannot  help  wondering  whether  they  and 
the  bibliographical  world  in  general  will  not 
be  forced  to  use  less  expensive  means,  printing 
directly  from  typewritten  cards  by  photographic 
methods.  In  the  case  of  science  cards,  how¬ 
ever,  where  the  demand  ought  to  reach  a  thou¬ 
sand  copies,  printing  may  be  the  best  in  any 
event. 

Among  American  Librarians  who  registered 
at  the  American  Library  in  Paris  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  are:  Beatrice  C.  Wilcox,  New  York, 
Mary  S.  Saxe,  Westmount,  Canada,  Edith  Guer- 
rier,  Boston,  Corabel  Bien,  University  of  Oregon, 
Metta  Loomis,  Illinois  College  of  Medicine,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Mary  Melcher  and  Eliza  Lamb,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  Theodore  W.  Koch,  North¬ 
western  University,  Grace  Berger,  Kansas  City, 
(Mrs.)  Frances  B.  Linn,  Santa  Barbara,  (Mrs.) 
Caroline  Engstfeld,  Birmingham,  Miss  Jordan  of 
Minneapolis,  Edith  Eastman,  East  Cleveland,  and 
Ernest  C.  Richardson.  Princeton  University. 


David  Copperfield’s  Library* 


%  V  T HEN  in  Florence  last  March,  I  heard 
from  New  York  that  there  was  to  be  a 
meeting  of  English  librarians  in  London, 
April  26,  when  a  gift  of  books  from  the 
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EUSTACE,  THE  CHILD  WHO, 
HAVING  READ  EVERY  VOLUME 
IN  DAVID  COPPERFIELD’S  LI¬ 
BRARY,  ASKS  FOR  MORE.” 
DRAWN  BY  H.  M.  BATEMAN  FOE 
“NOT  SO  BAD  AS  WE  SEEM,” 
THE  SOUVENIR  PROGRAM  OF 
THE  PERFORMANCE  GIVEN  ON 
BEHALF  OF  THE  CHILDREN’S  LI¬ 
BRARY 


father.  .  .  .  was 

debtor’s  prison.” 


most 


French  Republic 
would  be  formally 
presented  by  its 
ambassador  to 
David  CopperfielcPs 
Library  at  13  John¬ 
son  Street,  Somers 
Town. 

More  than  two 
years  ago,  the  Rev. 
J.  Brett  Langstaff,  a 
Harvard  and  Ox¬ 
ford  graduate,  of 
Scottish  parentage 
but  American-born, 
was  working  in  a 
settlement  at  Mag- 
d  a  1  e  n  College 
House  in  London. 
In  his  walks  he  dis¬ 
covered  a  house 
where  Charles 
Dicken^  had  lived  in 
his  boyhood,  and 
formed  the  icfea  of 
establishing  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  library  there, 
“a  happy  book 
world  for  boys  and 
girls.”  to  “make  up 
for  the  miserable 
times  Dickens  had 
when  as  a  lad  of 
thirteen  he  lodged 
there,  because  his 
of  the  time  in  a 


A  circular  printed  a  few  months  later  was 
endorsed  by  his  son,  Henry  Fielding  Dickens, 
Barrie,  Galsworthy,  Kenneth  Grahame  and 
others.  Money  was  raised  by  the  gift  from 
actors  of  a  Dickens  birthday  matinee,  arranged 
by  Ben  Greet,  the  house  was  given  and  its  re¬ 
construction  begun.  Bulwer-Lytton  s  comedy, 
“Not  So  Bad  as  We  Seem,”  which  had  been  acted 
seventy  years  before  by  Charles  Dickens  and 
his  friends,  including  Douglas  Jerrold,  John 
Forster,  Mark  Lemon,  Westland  Marston,  R.  H. 
Horne,  Charles  Knight,  Wilkie  Collins  and  John 


*  The  David  Copperfield  was  formally  presented  to 
the  Borough  of  St.  Pancras  toward  the  end  of  October. 


Tenniel  was  acted  in  November,  1920,  by  an 
equally  distinguished  cast,  some  of  whom  were 
Henry  Fielding  Dickens,  W.  L.  George,  Pett 
Ridge,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Justin  McCarthy, 
Compton  Mackenzie,  Major  Beith  (“Ian  Hay”), 
E.  Temple  Thurston,  Miss  Rebecca  West  and  Mrs. 
Asquith.  The  program  was  in  a  book  edited  by 
Owen  Seaman,  with  an  attractive  paper  cover 
in  three  colors,  and’  short  articles  and  poems 
by  most  of  the  authors  mentioned  above,  be¬ 
sides  Stephen  Leacock,  Hugh  Walpole  and 
others,  with  sketches  of  Dickens  characters  by 
well-known  artists,  and  extracts  from  letters 
by  John  Sargent,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Louis 
N.  Parker,  Bernard  Shaw,  Lady  Astor,  Laurence 
Binyon,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Lord  Dunsany,  John 
Galsworthy,  and  Rudyard  Kipling,  wishing  suc¬ 
cess  or  enclosing  money,  or  both. 

The  house  was  put  in  repair  and  the  library 
opened  with  a  gift  of  children’s  books  from 
American  publishers,  and"  six  drawings  in  color 
by  Leslie  Brooke,  from  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  chosen  by  Miss  Marie 
Shedlock.  Since  then,  Mr.  Langstaff  has  given 
his  services  as  librarian,  but  comes  back  to  this 
country  in  November. 

On  April  26,  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
David  Copperfield’s  Library.  I  had  the  address, 
13  Johnson  Street,  Somers  Town,  but  had  not 
an  idea  where  it  was.  The  taxi-driver,  however, 
went  straight  to  it,  passing  Madame  Tussaud’s, 
St.  Pancras  Church,  and  the  Euston  Station, 
and  turning  into  a  street  of  small  houses,  with 
those  near  and  opposite  Number  13  as  brave 
in  flags  as  Mrs.  Cratchit  and  Belinda  were  in 
ribbons  on  Christmas  Day.  On  the  house  is  a 
modest  plate  with  the  information  that  Charles 
Dickens  lived  there  when  a  boy.  The  door  is 
level  with  the  sidewalk,  and  an  iron  railing  on 
each  side  protects  the  windows.  I  rang,  was 
admitted  and  introduced  myself  to  Mr.  Lang¬ 
staff,  who  was  so  busy,  pounding  away  at  a 
typewriter,  that  after  I  had  seen  the  pleasant 
library  room,  with  Leslie  Brooke’s  pictures  on 
the  light  yellow  walls,  I  told  him  that  I  would 
take  a  walk  and  be  at  the  Town  Hall  at  three. 
The  room  has  tables  and  chairs  of  the  right 
height  for  growing  boys  and  girls,  a  fire  place, 
and  a  friendly  and  homelike  look.  A  full  set  of 
Dickens  is  on  a  shelf  by  itself,  a  little  higher 
than  the  low  bookcases  around  the  walls,  where 
new,  fresh  books  are  ranged  in  excellent  order. 
They  were  at  that  time  for  room  use  only,  but 
Mr.  Langstaff’s  intention  has  always  been  to 
have  them  circulated  as  soon  as  a  trained  librar¬ 
ian  can  be  employed. 
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At  three  o’clock,  I  went  to  the  Town  Hall, 
where  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  St.  Pancras 
and  the  corporation  hold  their  meetings.  Only 
a  few  men  and  women  were  there  at  first,  but 
others  came  in,  till  the  hall  was  more  than  half 
filled.  We  waited  for  the  exercises  of  the  after¬ 
noon  to  begin,  but  nothing  happened'  for  half  an 
hour,  when  the  French  ambassador  appeared, 
escorted  by  the  Mayor  in  a  business  suit  with  a 
chain  of  great  gold  medallions,  each  as  large 
as  a  twenty-dollar  gold'  piece.  He  spoke  a  few 
well  chosen  words  of  greeting,  and  introduced 
the  Ambassador,  le  Comte  de  Saint-Aulaire, 
who  spoke  at  first  in  English,  and  ended  in 
French  so  clear  and  distinct  that  anyone  near 
him  could  follow  every  word’.  The  French 
Government  had  sent  four  hundred  francs’  worth 
of  books,  which  Mr.  Langstaff  invited  us  to  see 
in  the  Library  after  the  meeting.  A  member 
of  the  Library  Assistants’  Association  spoke. 
Pett  Ridge,  the  novelist,  who  sat  next  to  me  had 
introduced  himself  and  his  neighbor  on  the 
other  side,  Alfred  Noyes.  Both  were  among 
the  speakers  of  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Ridge  telling 
of  Somers  Town  from  the  days  of  the  French 
Revolution  when  families  of  emigres  lived  there, 
down  to  the  present  time,  when  “there  has  come 
an  air  of  prosperity  which  was  once  absent.” 
Alfred  Noyes  read  a  poem  that  he  had  written 
as  an  Epilogue  to  “Not  so  Bad  as  We  Seem,” 
of  a  boy  creeping  to  a  garret,  finding  “a  book 
of  magic,  and  the  wizard  name,  Defoe,”  and 
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sitting  there,  “A  small  boy,  reading  in  a  garret, 
A  great  king,  seated  on  a  throne,”  Long  after¬ 
ward,  going  from  his  grave  in  the  Abbey  to 
the  house,  the  boy  saw  thru  the  window  a 
harbor  of  ships,  every  one  manned'  with  a  crew 
of  urchins  in  search  of  adventure,  with  “skippers 
new  and  old,”  the  Pathfinder,  Mark  Twain,  “a 
lean  Samoan  Scot,  named  Robert  Louis,” 
“Defoe,  still  dreaming  of  his  island”  and 
“wings  of  the  Never-never  land.”  He  wondered 
who  the  harbor-master  could  be,  whose  bright 
lights  were  shining  as  they  never  shone  for  him, 
climbed  to  the  little  room,  groped  for  him  and" 
“saw  him,  stiller  than  a  stone,  A  small  hoy, 
reading  in  a  garret,  A  great  king,  seated  on  a 
throne.” 

After  “Bob  Sawyer’s  Party”  had  been  recited, 
the  meeting  adjourned  for  tea,  and  then  every¬ 
one  went  to  the  Library,  filling  the  small  rooms. 
Mr.  Langstaff’s  only  assistants  have  been  neigh¬ 
borhood  boys,  the  Warder  of  the  Keys,  the 
Warder  of  the  Door,  and  the  Warder  of  the 
Dungeon,  which  is  a  bright  and'  pleasant  room 
on  the  ground-floor,  with  colored  pictures  on 
the  walls.  The  Warder’s  business  is  to  enter¬ 
tain  little  children  while  their  older  brothers 
and  sisters  read  comfortably  upstairs.  The 
older  boys — possibly  the  girls- — wear  in  library 
hours  blue  smocks  like  artists’  over  their 
clothes,  Mr.  Langstaff  preferring  clean-covered 
children  to  covered  books. 

The  French  books,  illustrated  Jules  Verne’s 
and  others,  were  lying  on  the  library  tables  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  looked'  at  and  admired.  They  are  a 
noble  gift  to  the  Library. 

Most  of  the  guests  went  up  the  narrow  stairs 
to  the  bare  little  attic  where  Charles  Dickens 
read.  The  house  was  full  to  overflowing,  and 
the  happy  spirit  of  the  Library  was  reflected  in 
all  the  faces.  It  is  not  hard  to  fancy  shadow  forms 
sitting  at  the  tables  after  the  house  is  closed 
for  the  night.  Tiny  Tim,  Little  Nell,  the  Four 
Kenwigses,  Jenny  Wren,  Tilly  Slowboy,  Peepy 
Jellyby,  Pip,  Oliver  Twist,  Mary  Ann,  the 
Marchioness  and  the  Nubbles  children,  with  the 
Fat  boy  and  Young  Bailey  looking  on  in  an 
indulgent  and  grown-up  manner. 

The  London  Times  of  September  13th  says: 

“The  presentation  of  what  is  called  ‘David 
Copperfield’s  Library’  to  the  Borough  of  St. 
Pancras  will  soon  be  made.  The  ceremony 
will  be  held  at  the  Mansion  House  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  library  is 
to  be  kept  at  13  Johnson  Street,  Somers  Town, 
which  is  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  several 
houses  in  which  Charles  Dickens  spent  his  boy¬ 
hood.  It  is  to  be  a  free  library  for  children, 
a  type  that  is  popular  in  America.  A  sum  of 
£20,000  is  required  to  equip  and  endow  the 
library.”,  Caroltne  M.  Hewins. 


Librarians’  Pensions  in  New  York 


THE  1921  report  to  the  Trustees  Section  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  on  the  subject  of  retirement 
systems  pointed  out  that  in  a  number  of  states, 
including  New  York,  the  state  librarians  come 
under  pension  laws  as  employees  of  the  state. 
Altho  this  applied  to  all  librarians  in  the  state 
service  it  was  at  that  time  limited'  to  state  em¬ 
ployees.  This  year  (as  already  reported  in  the 
Library  Journal)  the  New  York  law  was  so 
amended  as  to  extend  the  system  to  all  county 
and  city  employees.  It  forbids  the  creation  of 
any  other  new  retirement  system  by  any  county 
or  city.  It  is  still  a  state  system  managed  by 
the  State  Comptroller  and  under  supervision  of 
the  State  Insurance  Department.  It  is  a  form 
of  insurance  based'  in  part  on  contributions  by 
the  beneficiaries  and  supported  and  stimulated 
by  substantial  subsidies  from  the  state,  counties 
and  cities.  It  is  carefully  worked  out  and  pro¬ 
nounced  actuarily  sound  by  experts.  It  is  among 
the  most  liberal,  if  not  the  most  liberal  system, 
ever  established  by  any  state. 

Before  it  becomes  effective  in  a  county  the 
county  supervisors  must  approve  it.  In  the  case 
of  a  city  it  must  be  approved  by  the  common 
council  and  the  board  of  estimate.  A  number 
of  counties  and  cities  have  already  adopted  it 
and  many  employees  from  different  departments 
have  become  members. 

Each  member  is  required  to  contribute  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  his  salary,  which  is  deducted 
on  the  monthly  payroll  and  forwarded  to  the 
State  Comptroller.  This  percentage  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  age  and  occupation  from  three  to 
eight  per  cent,  usually  about  six.  These  con¬ 
tributions  together  with  those  made  by  the  city, 
the  county  and  the  state  constitute  the  retirement 
fund. 

The  system  provides  for  regular  service  re¬ 
tirement,  disability  retirement  and  discontinued 
service  retirement.  Service  retirement  is  op¬ 
tional  at  sixty  and  compulsory  at  seventy-  The 
allowance  under  service  retirement  consists  of 
a  pension  and  annuity  which  together  provide 
a  total  of  one-seventieth  of  the  final  average 
salary  (average  for  the  last  five  years)  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  number  of  years  of  of  service  ren¬ 
dered  as  a  member  of  the  system.  This  amounts 
to  one-half  of  the  final  salary  for  the  employee 
who  serves  thirty-five  years. 

Disability  retirement  is  provided  for  em¬ 
ployees  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated 
for  duty  after  fifteen  years  of  service.  The 
allowance'  under  these  conditions  is  somewhat 
smaller  but  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent 
■of  the  final  salary. 


The  discontinued  service  provision  is  for 
those  whose  position  is  abolished  or  who  are 
otherwise  thrown  out  of  service  thru  no  fault 
of  their  own  after  twenty  years  of  service.  They 
may  receive  an  allowance  equal  to  the  then 
present  value  of  a  retirement  allowance  begin¬ 
ning  at  age  sixty. 

An  important  feature  is  the  return  of  con¬ 
tributions  when  an  employee  withdraws  from 
service  before  attaining  retirement  conditions. 
His  accumulated  contributions  with  four  per 
cent  compound  interest  are  payable  on  demand. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  his  return  to  service. 

On  retirement  employees  have  various  options 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  their  pension 
shall  be  paid,  whether  to  themselves,  to  their 
heirs  or  to  their  assignees. 

Membership  in  the  system  is  optional  with 
all  employees  in  the  service  June  30,  1922. 
With  all  later  appointees  it  is  compulsory. 

Prior  service  allowance  is  one  of  the  most 
liberal  features  of  the  law.  This  gives  credit 
to  present  employees  for  past  service  to  June 
30,  1922,  provided  they  join  before  June  30, 
1923.  No  contribution  is  required  of  present 
employees  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  this 
past  service. 

The  time  limit  thus  set  for  joining  makes  it 
very  important  that  the  system  should  be  adopted 
before  the  middle  of  next  year.  It  therefore 
behooves  employees  to  exert  themselves  to  se¬ 
cure  its  adoption  by  the  local  authorities.  De¬ 
lay  until  after  that  date  will  mean  tremendous 
loss  to  present  employees,  possibly  amounting 
even  in  individual  cases  to  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  This  possible  loss  makes  responsibility 
for  the  delay  a  serious  one  first  for  local  offi¬ 
cials  who  fail  to  register  as  soon  as  the  officials 
have  adopted  the  system. 

It  has  been  approved  (October  17)  by  the 
following  counties:  Essex,  Hamilton,  Monroe, 
Onondaga,  Rockland,  Saratoga,  Schenectady, 
Steuben,  Washington;  and  by  the  following 
cities:  Newburgh,  New  Rochelle,  Rochester, 

Schenectady,  Watervliet,  Yonkers. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  what  the  loss  by 
delay  may  mean  to  a  librarian.  Suppose  she 
is  fifty  years  old  and  has  had  twenty  years’ 
service.  If  she  joins  now  and  retires  in  fifteen 
years  at  sixty-five,  when  her  salary  is  $2800,  her 
retirement  allowance  will  be  35-70  or  one-half 
of  $2800,  which  is  $1400.  If  she  loses  the  twenty 
years  prior  service  allowance,  her  pension  will 
be  15-70  of  $2800,  or  $600,  a  loss  of  $800  a 
year,  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Full  information  can  be  found  in  two  pam- 
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phlets,  which  may  be  obtained  of  the  State  Comp¬ 
troller  at  Albany.  One  gives  the  text  of  the 
law,  the  other  a  brief  outline  of  the  system  to¬ 
gether  with  numerous  questions  and  answers  in 
regard  to  it. 

William  F.  Yust,  Librarian, 
Rochester  ( N .  Y .)  Public  Library. 

Bargains 

HY  pass  a  bargain  by,  especially  when 
you  must  leap  your  own  doorstep  to  do 

There  are  still  some  librarians  reported  as 
paying  thirty  shillings  plus  postage  or  com¬ 
mission,  that  is,  well  over  seven  dollars  at 
present,  for  Blackwood’ s  Magazine,  or  The 
Edinburgh  Review,  or  The  Quarterly  Review, 
tho  each  can  be  had  from  New  York  delivered 
for  five  dollars  any  two  for  nine  dollars  and 
fifty  cents,  or  all  three  for  thirteen  dollars  and 
fifty  cents. 

Similarly,  The  Nineteenth  Century,  forty- 
eight  shillings  each,  in  England,  can  be  gotten 
here  for  seven  dollars  apiece,  thirteen  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  for  two,  or  twenty  dollars  for 
the  three. 

There  is  no  snake  in  the  grass  either.  It  is 
the  genuine  English  originals,  not  reprints,  that 
are  furnished',  and  an  American  firm  old  at  the 
business  maintains  the  service.  The  trick  is 
this:  The  text  is  imported  in  sheets  and  the 
covers  then  attached  carry  American  advertis¬ 
ing.  A  bit  of  enterprise  for  which  the  Leonard 


Scott  Publication  Company  merits  all  praise. 
May  its  tribe  increase. 

And  here  is  a  good  place  to  point  out  the 
marked  contrast  between  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press’  handling  of  thirteen  Cambridge 
University  Press  Journals  and  The  Macmillan 
Company’s  handling  of  Cambridge  University 
Press  books.  The  former  lists  at  twenty  to 
twenty-five  cents  a  shilling;  the!  latter,  at  nearly 
forty.  These  journals  are,  Annals  of  Applied 
Biology,  Annals  of  Bolus  Herbarium,  Biochem¬ 
ical  Journal,  Biometrika,  British  Journal  of  Psy¬ 
chology,  Journal  of  Agricultural  Science,  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Anatomy,  Journal  of  Ecology,  Journal  of 
Genetics,  Journal  of  Hygiene,  Journal  of  Physi¬ 
ology Modern  Language  Review,  and  Parasit¬ 
ology.  It  is  generally  not  unprofitable  to  order 
Cambridge  periodicals  from  Chicago.  It  is  not 
known  ever  to  fail  of  'being  unprofitable  to  buy 
Cambridge  books  from  Macmillan  shelves  in 
this  country.  And  vet  agents  are  always  assert¬ 
ing  that  there  is  no  money  in  periodicals. 

All  which  keeps  a  white  light  beating  on  the 
copyright  question. 

M.  Llewellyn  Raney,  Chairman 
C.  L.  Cannon* 

A.  D.  Dickinson 
H.  C.  Wellman 
Purd  B.  Wright 

A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Book  Buying. 

*  Mr.  Cannon,  tho  a  member  of  this  Committee,  wishes 
to  be  recorded  as  not  in  full  approval  with  everything 
in  this  Bulletin. 


Special  Pictures  for  Colored  Children 


AT  the  Negro  Public  Library,  Nashville 
(Tenn.),  we  find  our  children  always  in¬ 
terested  in  looking  at  negro  pictures  and  espe¬ 
cially  pictures  of  negro  children — almost  an 
unknown  quantity  in  their  text 
books.  Accordingly  we  have  had 
snapshots  taken  of  our  story  hour 
and  of  groups  in  the  children’s 
room  and  have  made  of  these  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Book  Week  postals.  We  have 
also  gathered  larger  pictures  of  all 
races  of  children,  pasted  them  upon 
cardboard  with  appropriate  letter¬ 
ing,  and  used  them  as  a  supplement 
to  the  official  Children’s  Book  Week 
poster  on  the  bulletin  board.  In 
recognizing  familiar  faces  the  chil¬ 
dren  see  the  possibilities  of  their 
group.  Duplicates  of  the  average 
kodak  picture  costing  about  five 
cents  have  had  appropriate  slogans 
printed  by  hand  upon  the  mounts 
and  these  make  very  effective  and 


inexpensive  postals.  Some  of  the  posters  placed 
in  business  houses  have  proved  to  have  strong 
appeal  to  parents. 

Maria  M.  Hadley.  Librarian. 


ROOM,  NASHVILLE  NEGRO  LIBRARY 


IN  THE  CHILDREN’S 


Noblesse  Oblige  in  1923 


TCALL  upon  the  nobility  of  the  library  asso> 

ciations,  the  president  and  past-presidents  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  and  of  the  S.  L.  A.,  of  the  state, 
law  and  the  college  associations  and  groups 
one  and  all,  beginning  now,  to  think  steadfastly 
of  the  next  conference,  and  determine  each,  as 
his  own  responsibility,  to  help  to  make  it  a 
model  for  all  conferences;  that  the  librarians 
in  fellowship  may  lead  in  the  art  of  coming 
together  for  the  good  of  all  concerned. 

The  Detroit  Conference  meant  much  to  me; 
and  it  was  a  very  good  sign  when  Miss  Rankin, 
the  new  President  of  the  Special  Libraries  Asso¬ 
ciation  began  its  last  session  on  the  program  to 
make  preparations  for  1923  and  to  emphasize 
the  need  of  having  the  Association  work  thru- 
out  the  year,  so  that  the  annual  meeting  will 
summarize  and  clinch  what  has  been  going  on 
for  many  months. 

By  way  of  suggesting  one  definite  subject  to 
consider,  let  me  say  that  three  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  one  of  the  S.  L.  A.  delegates  informed'  me 
that  they  lacked  introduction  and  felt,  as  it 
were,  not  in  the  game  (and  am  I  not  safe  in 
asserting  that  there  were  hundreds  of  others 
that  felt  the  same  way).  Such  failure  to  feel 
one’s  self  a  part  of  the  conference  was  not 
peculiar  to  Detroit,  but  characteristic  of  all  the 
larger  conferences  I  have  attended  (upwards  of 
fifteen)  in  the  past  twenty  years.  The  difficulty 
lies,  I  believe,  in  so  little  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  management  to  what  may  be  called 
the  amenities  of  the  meeting.  Such  omission 
results,  of  course,  from  the  management  feeling 
so  much  the  responsibilities  for  the  obviously 
important  features,  that  it  assumes  the  less  obvi¬ 
ous  features  are  being  attended  to  by  others. 
Others  there  are  in  plenty  who  would'  attend  to 
these  details,  if  properly  instructed;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  to  get  them  instructed  and  to  get  the 
necessary  number  of  volunteers,  is  merely  a 
matter  of  taking  time  by  the  forelock  and  giving 
due  attention  to  these  lesser  matters  before  the 
rush  is  on. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  unconscious  inner 
circle  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and  a  somewhat  conscious 
inner  circle  of  the  S.  L.  A.,  in  which  latter 
circle  I  include  myself.  If  we  would  democra¬ 
tize  the  conference  and  do  away  with  such 
almost  inevitable  cliques  we  need  to  spread  re¬ 
sponsibilities  among  the  many  and  to  begin  on 
this  well  before  the  first  of  the  year.  We  don’t 
want  any  inner  circle,  but  we  can  hardly  escape 
it  without  serious  effort,  without  what  I  would 
call  “prayer  and  fasting.” 

A  second  matter  for  consideration  and  the 


subject  of  complaint  year  in  and  year  out — 
as  probably  with  many  other  conferences  also — 
is  the  change  of  time  and  place  of  meetings, 
without  due  notification.  This  confronted  the 
Information  Committee  at  Detroit  and,  on  in¬ 
quiry,  I  find  it  was  a  very  great  trouble  for  the 
Information  Committee  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  which  met  the  first  week  of 
July  in  Boston,  when  the  registration  was  about 
10,000.  It  seems  simple  enough  to  tell  the  In¬ 
formation  Committee  of  changes  in  time  and 
place  and  have  these  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board  to  which  the  Committee  can  direct  atten¬ 
tion.  It  ought  to  be  simple  enough  to  get  the 
delegates  into  the  habit  of  inquiring  of  this 
Information  Committee,  and  simple  also  to  put 
in  prominent  letters  on  the  general  program 
the  advice  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Headquarters;  but  apparently  it  is  not 
easy  to  think  seriously  of  these  things  long 
enough  before  the  conference  to  have  them  re¬ 
membered  at  the  critical  moment. 

As  a  step  that  should  make  conservative  li¬ 
brarians  take  note,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  for 
1923  the  title  be 

“federated  library  convention” 

Being: 

The  Forty-fifth  Annual  Conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association, 

The  Twenty-sixth  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  State  Libraries, 

The  Eighteenth  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Law  Libraries, 

The  Fourteenth  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association, 

The  Fourth  of  the  Library  Workers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Under  such  title,  if  the  sessions  are  listed 
without  mention  of  association  or  group  name, 
then  the  delegates  will  not  say  “We  don’t  be¬ 
long  here.” 

The  Secretary  and  the  Central  Office  can,  of 
course,  do  very  much  in  seeing  this  betterment 
thru,  provided  the  initiation  and  the  morale  are 
furnished  by  the  nobility. 

George  Winthrop  Lee. 

Some  Children’s  Book  Lists 

THIS  list  makes  no  attempt  at  completeness 
and  does  not  include  recognized  bibliog¬ 
raphies  of  children’s  books  such  as  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  Standard  Catalog  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Library  Catalogue  of  Children’s  Books.  The 
aim  of  the  compiler  is  to  bring  out  shorter  lists 
of  children’s  books  on  a  variety  of  subjects  and 
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representing  libraries,  schools,  book-shops  and 

other  agencies  working  in  the  interests  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

Illustrated  Editions  of  Children’s  Books,  a  selected  list. 
1915.  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Favorite  Books  of  Well-known  People  when  they  were 
Boys  and  Girls.  1918.  '  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Twenty-Five  Books  for  a  Country  School,  selected  by 
vote  of  the  American  Library  Association  and  Na¬ 
tional  Educational  Association.  1922.  H.  R.  Hunt¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Books  for  Boys  and  Girls,  a  selected  list,  compiled  by 
Caroline  H.  Hewins.  1916.  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Graded  List  of  Books  for  Children,  prepared  by  the 
Elementary  School  Library  Committee  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  1922.  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation. 

Books  to  grow  on,  an  experimental  intermediate  list 
selected  from  the  Open  Shelf  Room,  1916.  Buffalo 
Public  Library. 

English  Reading  Lists,  compiled  by  the  Department 
of  English,  Haaran  High  School.  1921.  Hubert 
and  Collister  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Hartford  Reading  Lists,  prepared  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Katherine  S.  Hazeltine  of  the  English 
Department,  Hartford  Public  High  School,  Will¬ 
iam  E.  Buckley  of  the  English  and  History  Depart¬ 
ments,  and  Anna  L.  Bates,  the  School  Librarian. 
1922.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Two  Lists  of  Books  for  Children — Some  First  Books : 
Some  Later  Books  In  Roads  to  Childhood  by  Annie 
Carroll  Moore.  1920.  G.  H.  Doran. 

Books  for  Vacation  Reading,  compiled  by  the  Lin¬ 
coln  School  of  Teachers’  College.  Practically  all 
these  books  have  been  selected  and  most  of  them 
annotated  by  the  pupils  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth 
and  tenth  grades.  1919.  The  Lincoln  School  of 
Teachers’  College.  New  York  City. 

Science  of  Technology,  books  for  the  Pligh  School  Li¬ 
brary,  compiled  by  Edith  Erskine.  1919.  Chicago 
Public  Library. 

Heroism,  a  reading  list  for  boys  and  girls.  1914. 
The  New  York  Public  Library. 

Out-of-Door  Books,  a  list  of  specially  readable  books 
for  young  people  in  high  school  or  college,  compiled 
by  Marion  Horton.  1918.  Bookshop  for  Boys  and 
Girls.  264  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

Reference  Reading  for  Girl  Scouts.  In  Scouting  for 
Girls,  Official  Handbook  of  the  Girl  Scouts.  1920. 
Girl  Scouts,  Inc.  189  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

The  Book  Shelf  for  Boys  and  Girls,  selected  and  anno¬ 
tated  by  Clara  W.  Hunt,  Franklin  K.  Mathiews  and 
Ruth  G.  Hopkins.  1922.  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.  62 
West  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 

A  List  of  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls  suggested  for  Pur¬ 
chase,  offered  by  Marian  Cutter  of  the  Children’s 
Book  Shop,  compiled  by  Jacqueline  Overton.  1921.  5 
West  47th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Books  for  Boys  and  Girls,  a  suggestive  Purchase  List, 
compiled  by  B.  E.  Mahoney.  Revised  1917.  The 
Bookshop  for  Boys  and  Girls.  264  Boylston  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children,  a  selected  list  with  stories 
and  poems  for  holiday  programs.  1918.  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

A  Graded  List  of  Stories  and  Poems  for  Reading  Aloud, 
compiled  by  Harriet  E.  Hassler.  1915.  New  York 
Public  Library. 

Favorite  Stories  of  Library  Reading  Clubs.  1915.  New 
York  Public  Library. 


An  Historical  Reading  List,  compiled  by  Leonore  St. 
John  Power  for  “The  Story  of  Mankind”  by  Hendrik 
Willem  van  Loon.  1921.  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Lists  of  Stories  and  Programs  for  Story  Hours,  edited 
by  Effie  L.  Power.  1915.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  New 
York  City. 

Plays  for  Children,  an  annotated  index  by  Alice  I.  Hazel- 
tine.  1921.  American  Library  Association. 

Plays  for  Children,  a  selected  list  compiled  by  Kate 
Oglebay  for  the  New  York  Drama  League  and  the 
Inter-Theatre  Arts,  Inc.  1922.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
New  York  City. 

Suggestions  for  a  Christmas  Program,  prepared  by  the 
Drama  Department.  Community  Service  Inc.  315 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  1920.  25  cents. 

A  Graded  List  of  Pantomime  for  all  amateur  produc¬ 
tion,  with  an  historical  article  on  the  pantomime  by 
Elizabeth  Hanley,  prepared  by  the  Drama  Department, 
Community  Service  Inc.  1920. 

A  List  of  Pageants,  Masques  and  Festivals,  prepared 
by  the  Drama  Department,  Community  Service  Inc. 
1920. 

Leonore  St.  John  Power,  Librarian. 

Central  Children  s  Room, 

New  York  Public  Library. 

A  Guide  to  the  Use  of  Libraries 

Hutchins,  Margaret,  Alice  Sarah  Johnson  and 

Margaret  Stuart  Williams.  Guide  to  the  use  of 

libraries;  a  manual  for  college  and  university 

students.  2d  ed.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1922. 

AS  the  preface  states,  this  book  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  course  in  reference  work  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  All  three  of  its  authors  are  or  have 
been  in  charge  of  sections  of  successive  classes 
taking  this  course.  The  present  edition  is  an 
enlarged  and'  generalized  treatment  of  the  first 
edition.  This  in  turn  was  frankly  a  class  manual 
based  on  the  organization  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  Library. 

The  material  of  both  editions  has  been  tested 
by  years  of  classroom  use.  Its  statements  are 
accurate.  It  is  well  balanced  and  the  distinction 
between  important  principles  and  non-essentials 
is  well  drawn.  The  illustrative  examples  are 
well  selected  and  the  student  who  successfully 
completes  a  course  based  on  this  book  as  a  text 
should  feel  at  home  in  the  reference  department 
of  any  good  college,  university  or  public  library. 

In  a  recent  review  Brander  Matthew  says  “At 
a  luncheon  attended  by  half  a  dozen  men  of 
letters,  I  propounded  the  theory  that  the  first 
writer  who  uses  a  situation  deserves  credit  as  its 
inventor;  the  second  is  a  plagiarist;  the  third 
is  merely  lacking  in  originality  and  the  fourth 
is  only  drawing  from  a  common  stock.” 

The  field  of  reference  work  as  treated  in 
library  schools,  library  training  classes  and 
library  periodicals  has  been  well-defined  so  long 
that  any  treatise  on  the  subject  is  practically 
forced  to  get  into  the  fourth  class  and  to  draw 
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from  a  more  or  less  common  stock.  Experi¬ 
enced  teachers  of  library  methods  and  reference 
librarians  will  find  little  that  is  novel  in  this 
work.  They  will  find  a  great  quantity  of  well- 
known  facts  and  principles  well  arranged  and 
interestingly  presented.  The  novice  will  find 
much  that  is  new  to  him  but  little  that  should 
not  be  a  part  of  his  intellectual  stock  in  trade. 

The  book  is  so  free  from  non-essentials  that 
it  is  at  times  a  little  hard  to  use  without  an 
instructor  to  enlarge  upon  the  text  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  additional  illustrative  examples.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  found  in  the  admirably  con¬ 
densed  chapter  on  the  general  characteristics  of 
reference  books.  The  notes  on  the  individual 
books  given  as  examples  in  the  various  chapters 
almost  always  successfully  avoid  a  brevity  that 
is  misleading  and  a  fullness  that  makes  actual 
examination  superfluous  for  the  indolent  but 
quick-witted  student.  Even  here  an  instructor 
will  sometimes  be  needed  for  adequate  under¬ 
standing.  For  instance,  the  note  on  Day’s  “Col- 
lacon”  (par.  251)  does  not  mention  two  major 
weaknesses  of  that  plethoric  collection:  failure 
to  give  definite  sources  of  quotations  and  the 
fact  that  the  work  is  out  of  print  and  hard  to 
obtain.  In  the  note  on  Roget’s  “Thesaurus,” 
attention  might  he  called  to  the  wide  use  of 
this  work  in  newspaper  offices  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  obtainable  in  several  editions.  In 
general  the  books  selected  for  annotation  are 
those  no  respectable  library  wants  to  be  with¬ 
out  so  that  tbe  student  really  should  get  a  good 
general  background  for  work  nearly  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  where  libraries  flourish. 
The  excellent  collection  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  (tho  often  subconsciously  in  the  back¬ 
ground)  is  not  over-emphasized  in  the  selection. 

The  general  note  on  Geography  (par.  143) 
does  not  mention  the  excellent  maps  in  most 
general  encyclopedias  and  directories,  altho  they 
are  casually  mentioned'  in  the  chapter  on  ency¬ 
clopedias.  I  recall  my  own  delight  some  years 
ago  in  discovering  that  Ayer’s  Newspaper  An¬ 
nual  is  a  very  serviceable  office  atlas  and  gazet¬ 
teer.  This  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  which 
the  various  sections  are  not  well  correlated  and 
in  which  the  interrelations  of  varied  types  of 
reference  books  are  not  indicated.  The  student 
is  repeatedly  advised  to  use  the  general  shelves 
of  the  library  for  books  giving  full  treatment 
of  the  subjects  under  consideration.  At  times 
there  is  a  dash  of  humor.  The  statement  is 
made  that  “Who’s  Who  gives  very  concise  bio¬ 
graphical  information  about  prominent  living 
Englishmen,”  while  Who’s  Who  in  America 
includes  “brief  biographical  facts  concerning 
noteworthy  living  people  of  the  United  States.” 
Those  who  have  watched  the  rapidly  increasing 


corpulence  of  the  latter  volume  will  appreciate 
the  fine  distinction  in  synonyms. 

The  chapters  on  general  library  organisation 
are  very  good.  Sometimes  (as  in  the  very  de¬ 
tailed  chapters  on  the  card  catalog)  hardly 
enough  mention  is  made  of  the  many  important 
departures  from  the  arrangement  here  out¬ 
lined.  In  many  very  good  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  libraries  as  well  as  in  many  public 
libraries  a  student  would  find  it  hard  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  precept  of  the  text  and  the  practice  of 
the  library.  In  the  chapter  on  classification  it 
would  be  profitable  to  include  a  few  more  of 
the  general  subjects  in  the  outlines  on  the  three 
classifications  (e.g.  Psychology  in  the  E.  C.). 
It  is  a  little  questionable  whether  the  state¬ 
ment,  that  the  use  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
system  “is  much  less  general  than  that  of  the 
classifications  mentioned”  gives  quite  the  right 
impression  of  its  actual  influence  on  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  large  libraries  of  the  country. 

The  book  has  a  distinct  purpose  and  a  definite 
scope.  It  carries  out  its  purpose  as  a  class 
manual  consistently  and  confines  itself  closely 
to  its  scope.  It  is  based  on  wide  knowledge 
of  university  reference  work  and  of  the  abilities 
and  limitations  of  college  students.  It  can  be 
used  to  advantage,  with  slight  modifications, 
in  any  institution  of  collegiate  rank  with  even 
a  respectable  working  library.  The  course  on 
which  it  is  based  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind 
still  in  successful  operation  and  this  course  has 
very  appreciably  increased  the  intelligent  use 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  Library.  Its  use 
elsewhere  should  mean  more  intelligent  self- 
service  by  students  and  a  decided  saving  of  time 
to  the  library  staff  who  must  otherwise  per¬ 
force  help  students  in  ways  in  which  they  ought 
to  help  themselves.  The  authors  have  done  a 
real  service  to  college  and  university  libraries 
in  general  and,  thru  them,  to  the  institutions 
they  serve. 

Frank  K.  Walter,  Librarian, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Public  Open  Shelf  Library  for  Paris 

A  baraque,  similar  to  those  established  in 
devastated  regions  by  the  Committee  for 
Devastated  France  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Jessie  Carson,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  was  opened  on  October  15th  in  the 
Belleville  section  of  Paris.  The  book  stock  of 
the  Municipal  Library  of  that  arrondissement 
has  been  transferred  to  the  baraque,  which  will 
be  run  on  the  principle  of  an  American  open 
shelf  library,  under  the  direction  of  Mile.  Lydie 
Duproix,  who  received  her  training  at  the  Li¬ 
brary  School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
last  year. 
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The  A.  L.  A.  Hospital  Library  Exhibit  at  Atlantic  City 

A  HOSPITAL  library  ser¬ 
vice  exhibit  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  feature  of  the  recent 
convention  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association  at  At¬ 
lantic  City.  This  exhibit 
was  assembled  originally 
under  Dr.  Bostwick’s  super¬ 
vision  for  the  American 
Medical  Association’s  meet¬ 
ing  last  spring  in  St.  Louis. 

At  Atlantic  City  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Free  Li¬ 
brary  (at  Miss  Askew’s  re¬ 
quest)  set  up  and  were  in 
daily  attendance  at  the  ex¬ 
hibit.  The  poster  exhibit 
sent  by  the  A.  L.  A.  was 
extremely  interesting.  The 
Atlantic  City  Public  Library 
sent  up  a  collection  of 
books,  representative  of  the 
type  of  books  to  be  used 
in  hospitals.  As  the  book 
wagon  was  lost  in  trans¬ 
portation,  a  tea  wagon  wasTHE  A  L  A  H0SPITAL  library  exhibit,  showing  the  regulation  eook  truck 
used,  and  altho  not  the  reg¬ 
ulation  means  of  delivery  aroused'  enthusiasm 
by  its  possibilities. 

The  exhibit  was  well  attended.  Doctors 
showed  exceeding  interest  in  it.  Everyone 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  therapeutic 
value  of  the  service. 

Numerous  questions  were  asked  of  which 
the  following  are  typical:  What  system  of 


charging  could  be  used?  Will  the  public  co¬ 
operate?  In  case  of  contagion,  what  is  done 
with  the  books?  Are  technical  books  neces¬ 
sary?  Should  current  fiction  be  supplied?  Is 
a  trained  librarian  necessary? 

The  questions  were  answered  as  fully  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and'  many  persons  especially  interested 
were  referred  to  Secretary  Milam  for  further 
information. 


The  A.  L.  A.  at  the  Prison  Association  and  American  Legion  Meeting 


THE  American  Library  Association  was  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  American  Prison  Association 
meeting  in  Detroit  on  October  13  and  14  by 
Secretary  Carl  H.  Milam.  He  spoke  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  prison  chaplains.  Rev.  W.  S.  Bassett 
of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison  also  spoke 
on  prison  libraries.  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Prison  Association,  had 
for  distribution  a  list  of  books  on  prison  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  Detroit  Public  Library  distributed  t 
an  attractively  printed  list  on  “Prison  Reform.” 
Much  discussion  followed  the  two  talks  on  prison 
libraries.  The  questions  raised  had  to  do  with 
such  subjects  as  the  elimination  of  undesirable 
books  received  as  gifts,  the  necessity  of  a  regular 
appropriation,  how  to  bring  newly  acquired 
books  to  the  attention  of  the  inmates,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  books  for  the  prison  library. 


The  chaplains  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Institutional  Libraries 
Committee  might  be  present  next  vear  and  might 
make  an  exhibit  of  books  found'  most  useful  in 
prison  libraries. 

The  Association  was  represented  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  Auxiliary  meeting  in  New  Orleans, 
October  16-20,  by  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  Assistant 
Secretary.  Miss  Bogle  briefly  addressed  the  first 
general  session  of  the  Auxiliary,  and  also  met 
with  the  organization  committee  and  discussed 
the  opportunity  open  to  the  Auxiliary  to  further 
library  service  to  the  disabled  men,  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  extension  library  facilities  for  all  ex- 
service  men,  and  what  could  be  done  by  chap¬ 
ters  and  individual  members  of  the  Auxiliary  in 
the  way  of  promoting  library  progress. 
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ALTHO  Uncle  Sam  has  not  joined  the  great 
iamily  of  fifty-one  nations,  known  as  the 
League,  that  is  no  reason  why  thei  United  States 
should  not  participate  in  the  lesser  international 
organizations,  many  of  them  existing  before  the 
war,  and  others  the  direct  outcome  of  the  war, 
or  established  by  the  League  itself.  Most  of 
these,  prior  to  the  war,  had  their  seat  at  Brussels 
or  Berne,  and  formed"  a  network  of  international 
comity,  which  it  was  fondly  hoped  would  help 
to  prevent  war.  Those  who  went  from  the 
library  and  bibliographical  conferences  at 
Brussels  in  1910,  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  were 
pleased  at  the  thought  that  French  and  Belgians, 
enemies  in  1815,  were  planning  to  celebrate  in 
1915  the  hundred  years  of  peace.  That  this 
proved  an  iridescent  dream  should  not  discour¬ 
age  the  revival  of  old  and  the  formation  of  new 
links  in  world  brotherhood,  which  of  all  things 
the  world  of  today  needs.  Professor  Richard¬ 
son  elsewhere  srives  an  interesting  summary  of 
several  of  these  international  movements,  in 
which  the  library  profession  should  be  inter¬ 
ested,  and'  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  its  members  will  lend  heart  and  hand  to  the 
efforts  for  world  reconstruction  and  advance 
which  these  typify. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

4i"tr  UMANIZING  the  A.  L.  A.”  as  Mr.  Fergu- 
-IJl  Son  puts  it  in  his  bright  review  of  the 
Detroit  Conference  quoted  on  another  page,  is 
an  ideal  which  matches  up  with  the  larger  prob¬ 
lem  of  humanizing  the  world.  Just  what  the 
phrase  means  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  say,  but  it 
points  towards  a  desirable  end,  that  of  making 
the  conference  attractive  to  all  members>  and 
making  the  Association  of  vital  importance  to 
every  member.  Mr.  Ferguson  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  largely  a  question  of 
more  adequate  salaries,  which  will  keep  in  or 
attract  to  the  profession,  the  men  and  women 
who  otherwise  are  tempted  from  it  to  more 
remunerative  callings,  tho  these  may  not  have 
the  motives  of  social  welfare  that  the  library 
profession  emphasizes.  This  is  a  truism,  but  it 
requires  effort  to  make  truisms  come  true,  and 
the  counsel  that  librarians  should  not  be  afraid 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  their  work  is 
altogether  wise.  As  to  the  conferences,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  them  appeal  to  everybodV 
everv  time,  but  it  should  be  possible  to  make  the 


general  sessions  more  inviting  to  all  by  limiting 
their  number  and  making  sure  that  speakers 
not  only  have  something  to  say,  but  can  say  it 
so  that  it  shall  be  heard.  The  Association  is 
big,  the  conferences  are  increasingly  big,  and 
the  very  element  of  bigness  makes  it  the  more 
necessary  that  there  shall  be  a  careful  selection 
of  topics  and  speakers,  and  that  what  may  be 
called  “group  questions”  shall  be  relegated  to 
“group  meetings,”  for  which  a  limitation  of 
the  general  sessions  should  make  room. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

TANDARDIZATION  is  another  feature 
which  harks  back  to  more  adequate  pay  as 
a  basic  necessity.  The  subject  is  to  have  care¬ 
ful  discussion  at  the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the 
Council,  and  those  who  have  comments,  criti¬ 
cisms  or  suggestions,  should  not  fail  to  respond 
to  Mr.  Walter’s  plea  for  such,  that  the  discus¬ 
sion  may  be  usefully  shaped  as  to  standardiza¬ 
tion  and  certification.  There  are  two  sides,  as 
there  are  to  most  questions,  and  to  adapt  Mr. 
Ferguson’s  phrase,  they  should  not  go  to  the 
point  of  dehumanizing  the  profession  by  re¬ 
pelling  from  it  the  born  librarian,  who  has  not 
the  advantage  of  library  school  technical  edu¬ 
cation.  New  York  State  has  become  a  sort  of 
proving  ground'  in  respect  to  standardization, 
but,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  scheme  has 
never  been  fairly  tried  because  of  the  lack  of 
appropriations  to  carry  it  forward  and  present 
adequate  stimulus  of  state  aid  for  standardized 
libraries.  California  has  made  definite  progress 
in  this  direction,  and  one  good  feature  of  our 
federal  system  is  that  experimentation  in  this 
State  or  that,  benefits  the  whole  country  by  af¬ 
fording  results  for  comparison. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

HE  question  of  restrictions  on  questionable 
books  discussed  in  Mr.  Feipel’s  second 
paper,  is  one  that  concerns  all  libraries,  great 
or  small.  Every  library  contains  some  books 
which  would  be  objectionable  for  some  readers, 
juvenile  or  other,  and  the  moment  that  these 
are  advertised  even  by  adverse  criticism,  they 
become  active  temptations  for  the  salacious. 
One  of  the  most  objectionable  of  books  was  a 
cheap,  paper  covered  volume  issued  a  score  of 
years  ago,  which  flaunted  on  its  cover,  the  in¬ 
formation  that  the  extracts  which  it  contained. 
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were  all  from  books  found  on  the  shelves  of 
the  Chicago  Public  Library.  The  board  of  a 
smaller  library  had  before  it  the  problem  that 
a  high  class  art  magazine  had  an  extraordinary 
circulation  among  the  boys  and  girls  of 
adolescent  age,  who  embellished  the  nude 
figures  of  the  illustrations  and  passed  them 
along  boy  to  girl  and  girl  to  boy,  so  that  even 


this  innocent  periodical  had  to  be  restricted  in 
use.  These  two  instances  illustrate  the  real 
difficulty  of  the  question,  and  suggest  that  no 
general  line  of  policy  can  be  recommended  to 
all  libraries.  After  all,  common  sense  and 
careful  attention  to  the  habits  of  readers  must 
remain  the  best  guide — and’  this  is  not  very 
specific  counsel! 


LIBRARY  ORGANIZATIONS 

SPECIAL  LIBRARIES  ASSOCIATION  OF  must  realise  that  each  patient  is  a  special  prob- 


BOSTON 

THE  October  meeting  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association  of  Boston  was  held  in  the  Tread¬ 
well  Library  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  preceded  by  a  supper  at  the  Green  Shutters. 
Notwithstanding  the  rain  both  gatherings  were 
well  attended,  thirty-nine  people  coming  early  to 
the  supper,  and  sixty-five  to  the  meeting  after¬ 
ward. 

The  subject  discussed  was  “Hospital  Libra¬ 
ries,”  by  eight  speakers  admirably  fitted  to 
cover  the  field.  Annis  L.  Kinsman,  librarian  of 
the  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital,  discussed  “Army 
and  Navy  Hospital  Libraries:  Requirement  and 
Equipment.”  She*  read  the  civil  service  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  librarian,  which  were  high, 
and  then  spoke  of  the  equipment,  which  is  that 
turned  over  by  the  A.  L.  A.  The  navy  is  a 
good  trustee,  but  the  army  has  practically  given 
up  hospital  libraries  in  the  Boston  district. 
The  Bureau  of  Navigation  supplies  the  Chelsea 
Naval  Hospital  with  100  books  a  year — a  gen¬ 
eral  list  of  fiction  and  non-fiction,  twelve 
periodicals  and  twelve  or  fourteen  papers.  Re¬ 
cently  the  U.  S.  Veterans  Bureau  turned  over 
to  Miss  Kinsman,  “for  value  received,”  $450, 
part  of  which  was  spent  for  more  periodicals. 

Ida  M.  Cannon,  chief  of  the  Social  Service 
Department  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  spoke  next  on  “Hospital  Ethics  of  the 
Librarian.”  She  spoke  of  the  numerous  varie¬ 
ties  of  workers  already  participating  in  the 
activity  of  a  hospital,  and  said  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  new  to  this  work  mistook  the  etiquette  of 
the  hospital  for  the  ethics.  She  read  the  “Hip¬ 
pocratic  Oath,”  and  then  mentioned  as  some 
of  the  salient  features  of  the  ethical  code  dis¬ 
cretion,  loyalty  to  the  hospital,  ability  to  see 
the  other  person’s  point  of  view,  and  hearty 
co-operation.  Carrie  L.  Williams,  librarian  of 
the  U.  S.  Veterans  Hospital  at  Parker  Hill, 
spoke  on  “Ward  Work  in  a  Hospital  Library.” 
She  said  the  librarian  had  to  be  an  essentially 
social  being  with  much  tact,  whose  object  should 
be  to  get  the  patients  interested  in  books.  She 


lem  in  himself.  Marjorie  Martin,  librarian  of 
the  U.  S.  Veterans  Hospital  in  West  Roxbury, 
told  of  “Book  Selection  for  the  Mental  Hos¬ 
pital.”  She  said  the  library  had  the  scope  of 
a  small  public  library,  tho  fiction,  travel  and 
biography  were  most  popular.  Books  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  detective  stories  are  the  greatest 
favorites,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
admitting  stories  to  the  library  with  a  harm¬ 
ful  psychic  influence,  such  as  those  dealing 
with  the  supernatural,  with  many  bloody  scenes, 
or  with  the  insidious  workings  of  poison. 
Books  on  physiology,  psychology,  and  law  are 
tabooed,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
medical  books,  which  are  of  necessity  kept  in 
the  library,  away  from  the  patients. 

Lydia  H.  Jewett,  librarian  of  the  Warren 
Library  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi¬ 
tal,  founded  in  1841,  told  of  “Library  Work 
in  a  General  Hospital.”  The  library  serves 
everyone  in  the  hospital  from  the  superintendent 
to  the  orderlies,  but  is  primarily  for  the  pa¬ 
tients.  The  books  are  arranged  on  the  shelves 
for  people  with  broken  arms;  there  are  five 
subjects.  There  is  a  shelf  of  thin,  light  books 
for  people  wfith  broken  arms;  there  are  five 
cases  of  foreign  books;  and  a  collection  for 
children.  Some  surgical  patients  stay  a  long 
time  in  the  hospital,  and  there  is  an  admirable 
opportunity,  fully  embraced  by  the  librarian, 
for  Americanization  and  education.  The  book 
truck,  which  carries  books  to  the  wards,  was 
designed  a  few  years  ago,  and  served  for  a 
model  for  those  in  the  army  libraries. 

Elisabeth  W.  Reed,  librarian  in  the  Boston 
City  Hospital,  spoke  of  “Library  Work  with 
Children.”  The  library  is  new,  and  is  part 
of  the  Social  Service  Department,  financed  pri¬ 
vately.  The  books  are  primarily  for  enter¬ 
tainment,  altho  there  are  some  educational  ones. 
Each  child  in  the  library  is  visited  once  a 
week,  and  there  is  a  self-appointed  ward  libra¬ 
rian  among  the  children,  who  collects  and  dis¬ 
tributes  books.  Some  of  the  activities  of  the 
librarian  are  story-telling,  distributing  flowers, 
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lending  toys  to  children  who  are  too  young  to 
read,  making  and  distributing  picture  puzzles, 
and’  co-operating  with  the  hospital  school- 
teacher.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  hospital 
library  the  children,  especially  the  surgical 
patients,  quickly  became  hospitalised,  and  their 
active  interest  was  directed  toward  the  condition 
of  other  patients.  Now,  however,  the  children 
have  no  more  morbid  curiosity  when  they  leave 
than  when  they  entered  the  hospital. 

Grace  W.  Myers,  librarian  of  the  Treadwell 
Library  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
spoke  on  the  “Medical  Library  in  a  General 
Hospital.”  It  is  a  staff  library,  and  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  collection  of  books  on  medicine  and  its 
allied  subjects.  The  oldest  medical  library  in 
the  United  States  is  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hos¬ 
pital,  founded  in  1763,  and  the  largest  and 
most  important  is  that  of  Johns  Hopkins,  but 
the  Treadwell  Library,  tho  founded  as  recently 
as  1859,  and  only  half  as  large  as  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins,  stands  next  to  it  in  importance.  Its  first 
librarian  was  a  doctor,  who  laid  an  excellent 
foundation.  There  are  now  10,067  volumes  and 
96  periodicals,  and  tho  financially  limited,  the 
library  receives  many  gifts. 

E.  Kathleen  Jones,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Library  Commission,  was  the  last  speaker  on 
the  program.  Her  subject  was  “Group  Work 
in  Hospitals,”  and  she  discussed  the  advantage 
of  group  work  over  “Unit  Work”  for  hospitals 
which  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  full-time  librarian. 
Unit  work  is  the  case  where  there  is  one  libra¬ 
rian  who  gives  all  her  time  to  one  institution. 
In  group  work  several  hospitals,  or  other  public 
institutions,  share  one  librarian.  In  case  of 
city  hospitals  the  librarian  will  be  provided  by 
the  public  librarv.  while  in  case  of  state  hos¬ 
pitals  the  State  Library  Commission  will  have 
supervision.  Public  libraries  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  have  taken  over  the  Sioux  City  plan  where 
six  large  hospitals  combined  and’  asked  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  for  the  loan  of  one  librarian  for  all 
of  them,  and,  when  their  request  was  granted, 
they  inaugurated  a  drive  for  books.  The  Iowa 
State  Library  Commission  started  a  library 
organizer  for  State  Institution  Libraries,  and 
Minnesota  and  Vermont  followed  Iowa,  but 
Massachusetts  is  showing  no  progressiveness  in 
this  matter. 

RHODE  ISLAND  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
IFTY-FOUR  were  present  when  the  Rhode 
Island  Library  Association  held  its  fall 
meeting  at  Westerly  on  Monday,  October  9. 
Francis  K.  W.  Drury,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Recruiting  as  well  as  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Recruiting,  stated  in 
his  report  that  a  campaign  of  educatoin  must 
be  carried  on,  keeping  the  library  situation 


before  people,  arousing  their  interest,  and  en¬ 
listing  their  co-operation. 

The  act  passed  by  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Assembly  in  April,  1921,  designed  to  furnish 
state  aid  to  libraries,  is  not  in  accord  with 
similar  laws  which  the  State  Board'  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  expected  to  enforce,  is  difficult  to 
administer,  and  does  not  serve  the  greatest  need 
of  the  smaller  libraries  of  the  state.  A  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed  by  the  association  reviewing 
these  facts  and  requesting  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  ask  the  General  Assembly  at  the 
session  to  be  held  in  January,  1923,  to  amend 
the  present  law  to  conform  with  the  spirit  of 
House  Bill  562,  which  was  presented  to  the 
1921  session  of  the  Assembly  after  being  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Association,  the  Rhode  Island 
Institute  of  Instruction,  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Ranger,  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  Rhode  Island,  pointed  out  that 
altho  library  service  is  educational  and  as 
indispensable  for  the  well  being  of  a  people 
as  the  school,  and  if  rightly  conducted  con¬ 
tributes  to  an  intelligent  citizenship,  in  Rhode 
Island  the  library  as  an  educational  factor  is 
not  getting  its  proper  share  of  the  money  ap¬ 
propriated  for  such  purposes.  A  sense  of 
public  responsibility  must  be  developed  and 
cultivated  so  that  the  State  will  see  to  it  that 
every  man,  woman  and  child  may  secure  the 
loan  of  a  book. 

Newcomers  to  the  State  gave  short  addresses. 
Mary  V.  Crenshaw,  librarian  of  the  People’s 
Library,  Newport,  in  discussing  “From  Book 
Chains  to  Automobiles,”  said  that  some  library 
methods  of  the  present  are  as  binding  as  the 
book  chains  of  the  past.  Reader’s  cards, 
closed  shelves,  and  any  red  tape  which  limits 
readers,  making  it  difficult  to  get  the  right  book 
to  the  right  person  at  the  right  time,  are  mod¬ 
ern  chains  which  must  be  cut.  A  bookwagon  is 
not  onlv  a  vision  of  the  future  but  a  thoroly 
practical  adjunct  of  to-day.  Irene  Earll, 
librarian  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  her  address  on  the  librarian  as  a 
social  force,  declared'  that  librarians  have  in 
their  hands  every  weapon  for  good  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  There  should  be  perfect  co-operation 
between  all  elements  in  the  State.  Library 
associations  must  stand  back  of  the  libraries 
so  that  they  may  reach  out  to  every  individual 
until  he  becomes  interested  and  a  borrower 
from  some  library. 

“The  Modern  Public  Librarian,  Bibliophile 
or  Clerk?”  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by 
Clarence  E.  Sherman,  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Providence  Public  Library.  In  the  past  the 
librarian’s  work  was  a  simple  one,  with  inter- 
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est  centered  in  the  local  community,  while 
to-day  it  is  vastly  more  complex.  Intensive 
study  must  be  given  up  for  extensive  interests. 

In  order  that  librarians  may  be  properly 
equipped  for  their  tasks,  there  should  be  fre¬ 
quent  discussions  of  books  in  staff  meetings, 
and  library  time  should  be  allowed  for  read¬ 
ing  The  librarian  of  to-day  has  developed 
into  a  semi-business  type  of  person.  The 
librarian  of  the  future  should  combine  the 
friendly  virtues  of  the  literary  type  with  the 
business-like  type. 

KENTUCKY  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

EREA  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Library  Association  for  its  annual 
convention  held  from  October  12  to  14. 
Professor  James  Watt  Paine,  of  Berea  College, 
made  the  address  of  welcome,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Gard¬ 
ner,  of  Horse  Cave,  responding.  The  president 
of  the  Association,  Euphemia  K.  Corwin,  libra¬ 
rian  of  Berea  College,  spoke  on  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  library  resources  to  rural  life.  In  the 
evening  John  Franklin  Smith,  professor  of 
rural  social  science  at  the  College,  spoke  on 
“The  Librarian  and  the  Country  Child.”  It 
is  in  the  power  of  the  librarian  to  better 
economic  conditions  and  to  improve  health  con¬ 
ditions,  he  said.  Among  the  books  circulated 
in  rural  communities  should  be  plenty  of 
stories  of  real  people  who  have  “done  things,” 
and  books  that  will  teach  children  to  love  and 
enjoy  nature.  Mary  Eileen  Ahern,  editor  of 
Public  Libraries ,  chose  for  her  topic  “Frigates 
of  the  Mind”  as  symbolical  of  books — books 
the  purveyors  of  information.  She  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  the  librarian’s  having  a  broad 
outlook  upon  life,  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  books  of  varying  professions,  as  law  and 
medicine,  and  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the 
community  and  the  relation  of  books  to  the 
people. 

“Impress  of  Libraries  on  Kentucky  Rural 
Life”  was  the  topic  of  the  next  day’s  sessions. 
Fannie  C.  Rawson  outlined  what  the  State  Li¬ 
brary  Commission  has  accomplished.  Travel¬ 
ing  libraries  in  Jefferson  County  were  described 
by  Jennie  0.  Cochran  of  Louisville,  and  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Henderson  of  Georgetown  discussed 
traveling  libraries  in  Scott  county.  In  a  talk 
on  the  clubwoman  in  library  work,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Coffman  instanced  the  fine  work  of  Georgetown 
clubwomen  had  done  in  organizing  the  Scott 
county  library.  “County  and  School  Contests” 
was  the  subject  of  a  taik  by  Everett  Lee  Dix, 
supervisor  of  social  service  training  at  Berea 
College.  He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  co¬ 
ordination  so  that  the  work  of  one  may  fit  in 
with  the  work  of  others,  and  explained  the 


method  of  holding  contests  in  ten  counties  in 
eastern  Kentucky. 

Florence  Dillard  was  the  leader  at  the  round 
table  discussion  of  the  large  public,  school  and 
college  libraries.  Discusssion  on  methods  and 
results  of  advertising  the  library  was  led  by 
Cora  Beatty  and  George  T.  Settle  of  Louisville; 
dealers’  discounts  and  the  high  cost  of  books, 
by  Margaret  King,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lex¬ 
ington;  satisfactory  book  binding  and  binders, 
by  Anne  M.  Spear,  of  Covington;  National  Book 
Week,  by  Miss  Waller,  University  of  Kentucky; 
and  “Sifting  the  Wheat  from  the  Chaff  in  Cur¬ 
rent  Fiction,”  by  Jennie  M.  Flexner  of  Louis¬ 
ville.  Miss  Rawson  was  the  leader  at  the  round 
table  for  small  libraries,  which  discussed 
primarily  circulation  problems. 

On  Saturday  morning  Mrs.  F.  H.  Ridgway, 
assistant  librarian  of  Berea  College,  told”  of  her 
work  with  the  book  wagon  which  takes  books 
to  the  people  in  their  mountain  homes.  Having 
very  limited  funds  for  book  purchase  she  has 
used  many  pamphlets,  bulletins,  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  books.  Mounted  pictures  are  circulated 
and  afford  much  pleasure  in  many  pictureless 
homes.  She  spoke  of  the  importance  of  having 
books  that  reveal  beauty  and  that  make  farm 
life  attractive. 

The  association  had  the  pleasure  of  a  trip 
along  the  Dixie  Highway  into  the  beautiful  hills 
surrounding  Berea  including  many  spots  of  his¬ 
toric  interest.  Dr.  Hutchins,  president  of  Berea 
College  also  entertained  at  his  home.  An  inter¬ 
esting  motion  picture  illustrated  the  life  of  a 
typical  mountain  boy  and  girl  and  showed  what 
Berea  College  means  to  the  mountain  people. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year  are: 
President,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Gardner,  Scottsville;  first 
vice-president,  Margaret  I.  King,  University  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington;  second  vice-president, 
Elizabeth  Tunis,  Danville;  secretary-treasurer, 
Mary  Robert  Loyd,  Winchester. 

Harriet  Boswell,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
EPORTS  of  progress  and  conditions  in 
Wisconsin  county  libraries,  discussion 
of  the  policy  of  school  library  management 
in  the  relations  of  schools  and  libraries,  and 
reviews  of  notable  new  books  were  impor¬ 
tant  features  of  the  thirty-first  annual  meering 
of  the  Wisconsin  Library  Association  held  at 
the  Milwaukee  Public  Library  October  9  and  10, 
with  President  Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  librarian, 
in  the  chair. 

County  Library  Progress 
The  round  table  on  county  library  progress 
was  conducted  by  Clarence  B.  Lester  and”  Har¬ 
riet  Long.  Rusk.  Marathon,  Langlade,  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  Counties  are  now  appropriating  money 
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ior  library  service.  Mr.  Lester’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  may  be  summarized:  (1)  The  demand 
for  county  library  service  should  come  from 
the  rural  section  of  the  county.  (2)  Plans  for 
the  service  should  be  made  according  to  local 
■situation.  (3)  The  idea  may  be  developed 
with  small  groups  first.  These  will  carry  the 
idea  to  others.  Miss  Long  stressed  the  idea 
of  reading  rooms  with  magazines  and  reference 
hooks  as  part  of  the  county  plan,  each  com¬ 
munity  to  assume  responsibility  for  such  room, 
which  can  later  be  taken  over  by  the  county. 

Winnebago  County,  said  Miss  Van  Eman,  has 
■a  population  of  63,000,  and  three  cities,  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Neenah,  Menasha.  A  population  of 
16,300  has  no  city  service.  It  is  trying  to  estab¬ 
lish  traveling  libraries  in  existing  branches. 
The  enterprise  was  begun  in  1902.  There  are 
three  thousand  five  hundred  books  in  fifty-four 
■collections.  Fifty  cents  per  capita  is  the  min¬ 
imum  appropriation  asked.  Racine  County, 
said  Miss  Hannum,  has  a  population  outside 
Racine  of  20,000.  Nearly  nine  hundred  county 
borrowers  receive  free  service.  A  book  wagon 
is  used.  A  reading  room  will  be  part  of  the 
county  system.  Wausau  is  the  only  city  in 
Marathon  County,  said  Miss  Lansing.  It  has 
always  given  free  service  to  the  county.  Ap¬ 
propriations  have  ranged  from  $200  to  $500. 
Federated  clubs  and  teachers  are  handling  col¬ 
lections  of  books.  The  population  of  Portage 
County  outside  Stevens  Point  is  19,000,  said 
Miss  Anderson.  City  and  county  board  are 
willing  to  establish  county  service.  An  appro¬ 
priation  of  $7,500  is  expected  this  fall.  Brown 
County  expects  an  appropriation  equal  to  one- 
sixth  that  of  Green  Bay  and  De  Pere,  Miss 
Martin  reported.  The  county  wants  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  library  board.  Green  Bay  has 
three-fifths  of  the  county  population.  Lang¬ 
lade  County,  Miss  Rechcygl  said,  has  an 
appropriation  of  $1,500.  There  are  no  fixed 
collections.  Books  are  sent  by  parcel  post. 
Stations  are  in  postoffices  and  school  buildings. 
Miss  Andrews  said  that  Marinette  County  has 
been  trying  for  the  past  four  years  to  get  a 
book  wagon.  Each  of  two  hundred  schools  is 
to  give  an  entertainment,  the  proceeds  of  which 
will  go  to  the  fund.  The  county  will  then 
assume  the  care  of  the  book  wagon.  Fond  du 
Lac,  said  Miss  Janes,  has  been  giving  free 
service  to  the  county  since  1915.  There  are 
seven  hundred  borrowers.  The  Milwaukee  plan 
was  considered  there  and  shelved,  but  it  will 
be  taken  up  again. 

Libraries  and  Schools 

The  discussion  on  the  policy  of  school  library 
management  in  the  relations  of  schools  and 
libraries  was  opened  by  Miss  Aldrich,  who 


said  that  the  situation  has  been  handled  usually 
by  one  of  the  following  methods:  (1)  The 
establishment  of  a  school  library  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  local  public  library.  (2) 
A  school  library  under  the  joint  control  of 
school  board  and'  public  library.  (3)  A  school 
library  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  school 
management.  As  to  which  method  is  adopted 
the  source  of  funds  is  usually  the  determining 
factor.  The  school  library  system  of  Detroit 
was  cited  as  approaching  the  ideal  as  fast  as 
possible.  A  school  library  is  being  installed 
in  every  school  building,  with  a  teacher 
librarian  in  charge,  who  is  a  normal  graduate 
with  at  least  a  short  course  in  library  science. 
This  is  maintained  by  the  school  board.  In 
addition,  the  public  librarian  maintains  a 
school  department  sending  out  loan  collections 
to  the  school. 

Miss  Benst,  of  La  Crosse,  discussed  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  school  library  entirely 
under  school  management.  She  believed  that 
efficiency  would  be  promoted  by  separate  main¬ 
tenance.  This  system  would  save  the  library 
the  cost  of  furnishing  books  to  teachers  not 
making  the  best  use  of  them,  avoid  the  danger 
of  depleting  the  central  collection,  and  ob¬ 
viate  the  friction  resulting  from  the  entrance 
of  one  institution  into  the  territory  of  another. 
Miss  Janes,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  discussed  the 
school  library  under  control  of  the  local  public 
library.  As  the  high  school  library  is  mainly 
a  reference  library,  other  books  can  be  requi¬ 
sitioned  from  the  public  library,  and  duplica¬ 
tion  can  be  avoided.  As  school  hours  and 
school  year  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  public 
library,  the  school  librarian  can  put  in  her 
spare  time  at  the  public  library,  which  broadens 
her  field  of  vision.  All  orders,  bills,  book¬ 
keeping  for  the  school  library  can  be  attended 
to  at  the  public  library.  Supplies  needed  in  a 
hurry  can  be  borrowed  from  the  main  library  if 
necessary. 

During  the  discussion  Miss  Heath  stated  that 
each  teacher  should  know  the  bibliography  of 
her  subject  well  enough  to  choose  her  books, 
but  that  the  school  librarian  should  be  able  to 
balance  the  demands  from  each  department  so 
as  to  form  a  well  proportioned  library.  Her 
opinion  was  that  the  librarian  was  not  a  study 
room  teacher,  and  pupils  should  be  allowed'  to 
use  library  for  study  only  when  the  use  of 
reference  books  was  necessary.  Superintendent 
Longenecker,  of  Racine,  told  of  the  three  junior 
high  schools  in  that  city  with  school  libraries, 
their  plans  for  a  new  senior  high  school  with 
fully  equipped  library,  all  open  to  the  public. 
The  school  board  furnishes  the  rooms,  equip¬ 
ment,  janitor  service,  heat  and  light;  the  publif 
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library,  the  books  and  a  full  time  librarian. 
The  plan  has  been  successful  so  far. 

Books  and  Book  Selection 

On  Tuesday  morning  a  roll  call  of  libraries 
brought  answers  to  the  question:  “What  five 
non-fiction  books  have  most  appealed  to  your 
patrons  this  year?”  The  result  of  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  these  lists  will  appear  in  the  Bulletin. 

Mary  Katharine  Reelv,  in  charge  of  book 
selection  for  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Com¬ 
mission,  presented  “Books  of  Distinction  in 
the  Non-Fiction  of  the  Year.”  The  carefully 
selected  list  of  books  for  discussion  and  the 
skilful  handling  of  the  difficult  task  of  evalua¬ 
tion  and  criticism  under  severe  limitations  of 
time  combined  to  make  this  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  program.  Margaret  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  head  of  the  book  selection  and  order 
department  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Library, 
followed  with  an  illuminating  discussion  of 
“Outstanding  Fiction  of  the  Year.” 

The  professional  program  of  the  morning 
closed  with  a  symposium  on  the  question,  “Can 
book  selection  aid's  be  improved?”  Miss  Martin 
appealed  for  more  promptly  distributed  aids 
to  libraries  in  the  work  of  selection.  She  be¬ 
lieved  the  reviews  should  be  more  discriminat¬ 
ing  and  evaluative.  Samuel  Ranck,  Grand 
Rapids,  stated  it  to  be  the  publishers’  practice 
to  advertise  and  merchandise  their  hooks 
regionally,  so  that  reviews  in  Eastern  papers 
appear  before  books  are  on  sale  in  Western 
markets.  Mr.  DucTgeon  suggested  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  weekly  mimeographed  list  to  be  sent 
out  by  the  Commission.  The  Association  ap¬ 
proved  the  idea  of  such  a  list,  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  libraries  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  week. 
It  also  expressed  its  feelin^  that  the  Booklist, 
the  Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin ,  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  or  organizations  undertaking  to  furnish 
aid  to  libraries  in  the  selection  of  books,  should 
receive  from  the  publishers  advance  review 
copies  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  to  re¬ 
quest  the  Wisconsin  Library  Commission  to 
investigate  the  matter  of  the  supply  of  such 
copies. 

Edna  Ferber  and  Zona  Gale  were  both  present 
at  the  meeting  to  read  from  their  works.  Miss 
Ferber  prefaced  her  readings  of  two  short 
stories,  “The  Gay  Old  Dog,”  and  “The  Homely 
Heroine,”  with  witty  and  characteristic  com¬ 
ment. 

Carl  H.  Milam,  secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
addressed  the  Association  on  “Reaching  the 
Public.”  Springfield,  Ill.,  reaches  forty  per 
cent,  Indianapolis  twenty-seven  per  cent,  and 
Milwaukee  twenty  per  cent  of  its  public.  The 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  says  that 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  American  people  are  be¬ 


yond  reach  of  adequate  library  service.  Since 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  those  in  reach  do  not 
use  the  libraries  it  follows  that  of  over  110,- 
000,000  people  99,000,000  are  not  registered 
borrowers.  Mr.  Milam  suggests  the  study  of 
selected  typical  blocks  of  our  cities  with  the 
view  of  visualizing  actual  and  potential  service 
to  each  individual  in  the  locality  studied. 

Samuel  H.  Ranck  spoke  on  “Making  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Conscious  of  the  Library.”*'  Ernest  Brunoken, 
of  Milwaukee,  discussed  “Reaching  the  Library 
Thru  Literary  Anniversaries.”  Senator  William 
N.  Hatton,  of  New  London,  stressed  the  need 
of  education,  the  interpretation  of  our  modern 
life  in  terms  of  the  spirit,  and  the  library’s 
responsibility. 

J.  H.  Puelicher,  of  Milwaukee,  president  of 
the  American  Bankers’  Association,  spoke  on 
the  theme,  “Can  the  Banker  Help  the  Libra¬ 
rian?”  General  discussion  was  ably  led  by 
Jessie  Sprague,  of  Brodhead. 

Affiliation  with  the  A.  L.  A.  was  voted. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  follow:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Edith  K.  Van  Eman,  Oshkosh;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Gertrude  Schwab,  Superior;  secretary, 
Leila  Janes,  Fond  du  Lac;  treasurer,  Laura  Ol¬ 
sen,  Eau  Claire. 

MINNESOTA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

THE  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Library  Association  was  held  in  Du¬ 
luth,  October  2-4,  with  an  attendance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  members.  President 
Alice  M.  Dunlap  welcomed  the  visitors  and  out¬ 
lined!  the  plans  for  the  meeting. 

A  roll  call  of  libraries  was  responded  to  with 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  work  during 
the  year.  The  report  of  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Elizabeth  Robinson  is  chair¬ 
man,  read  by  Miss  Wood,  told  of  the  outline 
prepared  for  the  use  of  those  speaking  on 
librarianship  as  a  profession.  In  May  and 
June  talks  were  given  in  a  number  of  schools 
and  colleges  and  in  each  case,  the  director  or 
principal  expressed  interest  in  having  the  mat¬ 
ter  presented. 

School  libraries  are  progressing,  the  one  cry¬ 
ing  need  now  being  lack  of  funds.  The  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  calls  for  school  librarians 
thruout  the  state  is  both  encouraging  and  em¬ 
barrassing,  on  account  of  the  few  opportunities 
for  training  librarians.  The  University  class  in 
library  training  and  the  various  institutes  held 
during  October  will  serve  as  a  beginning  in 
this  work.  The  two  state  lists  recently  issued 
for  the  elementary  schools  and  the  high  schools, 
and  also  the  new  state  course  of  study 
in  English,  will  be  a  great  aid  to  librarians  in 


*  Mr.  Ranck’s  paper  will  be  given  in  a  later  number. 
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enabling  them  to  buy  from  and  direct  their 
work  along  the  lines  of  a  standard  list.  The 
work  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Library  with 
the  schools  in  connection  with  the  special  in¬ 
struction  which  is  to  be  given  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended. 

Meetings  of  school  librarians  have  been  held 
at  the  midwinter  session  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in 
Chicago  and  at  the  conference  in  Detroit.  At 
this  last  conference,  the  A.  L.  A.  Council  en¬ 
dorsed  the  report  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on 
Education,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Minnesota  Library  Association  also  support  the 
recommendations  of  this  report.  The  striking 
features  of  the  Detroit  conference  were  dis- 
•cussed.by  those  who  had  attended,  and  it  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  A.  L.  A. 
meetings  would  be  of  much  greater  benefit  if 
not  held  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  paper,  “What  Corporation  Training 
Has  to  Teach  Us,”  was  read  by  Frank  K.  Walter. 
It  advocated  business  method’s  in  library  pub¬ 
licity,  urging  the  corporation  methods  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Tuesday’s  session  opened  with  a  breakfast 
picnic  served  by  the  members  of  the  Duluth 
library  staff  at  the  Lester  Park  camping 
grounds.  The  program  was  resumed  with  a 
report  of  the  Standardization  and  Certification 
committee,  by  Miss  Baldwin,  chairman,  who 
urged  a  better  business  system  in  library  man¬ 
agement  and  the  establishing  of  standard 
methods  thruout  the  state.  A  heated  discussion 
followed.  Miss  Ahern  and  Mr.  Walter  both 
urging  librarians  to  consider  the  circulation 
statistics  of  less  importance  than  other  things. 

Miss  Hickman  led'  the  round  table  of  work 
with  foreign  born,  which  was  participated  in 
by  Miss  Campbell,  who  told  of  the  treatment 
of  foreigners  in  St.  Paul;  Miss  Corteau,  of  St. 
Paul  library,  who  spoke  of  the  cataloging  and 
sources  of  foreign  books;  Miss  Tawney,  who 
told  of  the  methods  of  selection  in  the  foreign 
book  department  of  Minneapolis  of  which  Miss 
Nielson  is  chief,  and  Miss  Martin,  who  read 
the  paper  prepared  by  Miss  McLean  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  telling  of  her  visits  to  the  Naturaliza¬ 
tion  Court  where  the  new  citizen  is  welcomed  to 
the  library. 

Miss  Hurlburt  led  the  round  table  on  admin¬ 
istration  and  after  various  opinions  and  laws 
were  read,  a  discussion  followed  of  methods 
of  detecting  and  punishing  mutilations  and 
theft.  The  report  of  the  Library  Legislation 
committee,  Gratia  Countryman,  chairman,  rec¬ 
ommended  revision  of  the  county  law;  state 
aid  for  libraries;  certification  of  librarians;  and 
library  instruction  in  the  University. 

The  round  table  on  “Recent  Developments 


in  County  Library  Work,”  was  led  by  Miss 
Countryman.  Miss  Field  told  of  the  work  just 
started  in  Hennepin  County.  Miss  Clark,  of 
Hibbing,  described  her  visits  to  the  libraries 
of  the  United'  Kingdom  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
compared  the  work  of  those  libraries  with  the 
county  libraries  of  America. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  of  publicity 
methods  by  Ruth  Rosholt,  a  Publicity  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  state  association  will  be  appointed. 
Miss  Rosholt  agreed  that  the  fundamental  es¬ 
sential  is  the  public  spirit  of  the  librarian. 
Efficient  library  service  requires  knowledge  of 
the  community  and  its  needs,  knowledge  of  the 
library’s  resources,  publicity  which  makes 
these  resources  known  in  the  proper  quarter, 
and  organization  which  puts  all  these  into 
effect. 

At  the  evening  session  Mayor  Snively  wel¬ 
comed  the  visitors  with  a  short  talk.  Mary  E. 
Ahern,  editor  of  Public  Libraries,  was  the 
speaker  of  the  evening.  Her  advice  to  libra¬ 
rians  was  for  more  personal  reading  of  the 
higher  type.  Margaret  C.  Banning,  author  of 
several  books  of  fiction,  was  present  and  urged 
less  attention  to  the  opinions  of  the  group  of 
younger  critics  and  more  to  the  opinions  of 
one’s  readers. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Courses  in 
Library  Science,  by  Mrs.  Jennie  T.  Jennings, 
chairman,  was  read'  by  Mr.  Wheelock  on 
Wednesday.  Thei  suggestion  of  a  library  school 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  with  a  degree 
of  bachelor  of  library  science  was  unanimously 
endorsed  by  the  association,  and  a  resolution 
will  be  submitted  to  the  state  legislature  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  session  and  to  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University.  The  book  sym¬ 
posium  conducted  by  Miss  Powell  included 
books  on  religion  and  ethics,  by  Miss  Hutch¬ 
inson;  technical  books,  by  Miss  Thornton  and 
Miss  Dutcher;  history  and  biography,  by  Mrs. 
Blanchard  and  Miss  Glennon;  children’s  books, 
by  Miss  McCubrey  and  Miss  Raines;  fiction, 
by  Miss  Martin  and  Miss  Lamb. 

The  afternoon  session  was  conducted  at  the 
Morgan  Park  club  house,  following  a  ride  to 
the  steel  plant  and  Jay  Cooke  Park.  A  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  to  make  a  check  list  of  books 
in  foreign  languages  available  in  various 
libraries  of  the  state.  The  meeting  was  turned 
over  to  the  School  Libraries  Round  Table, 
which  was  presided  over  by  Miss  Wood.  Miss 
Fink  told  of  training  given  the  High  School 
pupils  in  Faribault  and  the  credit  they  receive 
for  the  work.  Miss  Gemmel  described  the  work 
in  Duluth  of  home  reading  and  discussed  the 
list  issued  by  the  state  for  the  purpose.  Morris 
Stevens  told  of  the  efforts  in  Hibbing  to  get 
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the  rural  children  to  do  home  reading,  and  Miss 
Walker,  of  Hibbing,  of  the  reference  work  with 
the  High  School  pupils  in  her  city. 

Resolutions  were  passed  heartily  approving 
the  efforts  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  to 
secure  the  establishment  of  a  Woman’s  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Extension  Division  of  the  State 
University;  and  endorsing  the  resolution  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  on  school  supervision  in  school 
libraries  and  its  position  on  standardization. 

Officers  elected  are:  President,  Frank  K. 
Walter,  University  of  Minnesota  Library;  first 
vice-president,  Julia  Fink,  Faribault  Public 
Library;  second  vice-president,  Blanch  Spooner, 
School  and  Public  Library,  Montevideo;  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  Sophia  Lammers,  Man¬ 
kato  Public  Library.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Faribault. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

THE  North  Dakota  Library  Association  held 
its  seventeenth  annual  meeting  at  Devil’s 
Lake,  October  2  to  5.  The  meeting  was  held 
at  the  same  time  as  the  State  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs  so  that  the  members  of 
that  organization  might  attend  the  library 
meetings.  As  most  of  the  North  Dakota 
libraries  were  started  by  women’s  clubs,  and 
in  many  cases  are  entirely  supported  by  them, 
there  is  close  connection  between  the  two  or¬ 
ganizations  and  there  was  a  large  attendance 
at  all  the  meetings. 

Library  publicity  was  the  main  subject  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  county  library  law  comes  before 
the  legislature  at  the  next  session,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  such  an  interest  in  the  library  will 
be  aroused  in  the  state  that  there  will  be  no 
question  in  regard  to  the  passing  of  the  law. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Allen 
V.  Haig,  chairman  of  the  Devil’s  Lake  City 
Commission,  and  the  response  by  Clara  A. 
Richards,  president  of  the  Association.  Mrs. 
Lyman  N.  Cary  brought  greetings  from  the 
North  Dakota  Federation  of  Clubs,  of  which 
she  is  president.  Mary  F.  Downey,  secretary 
and  director,  reported  on  the  work  of  the 
State  Library  Commission.  The  “afternoon 
with  books”  was  led  by  Bessie  Baldwin  of  Wil- 
liston;  Jessie  Budge,  of  Grand  Forks,  discussed 
fiction;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hildreth,  of  Fargo,  his¬ 
tory;  and  Lilian  Mirick,  of  Wahpeton,  poetry. 
Children’s  books  were  discussed  by  Gertrude 
M.  Edwards,  of  Jamestown. 

School  library  problems  were  the  topic  of 
the  evening  meeting.  Superintendent  Nelson 
Sauvain,  president  of  the  North  Dakota  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  presented  the  program  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  Hazel  McKay,  superintendent  of 
Ramsey  County  schools,  discussed  “Rural 
School  Needs,”  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Stockwell,  of 


Fargo,  the  presentation  of  a  book  exhibit  suited 
to  the  existing  law.  Minnie  Nelson,  state 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  spoke  on 
traveling  libraries  and'  the  rural  school,  and 
the  evening  concluded  with  an  address  on  “The 
School  Curriculum  and  the  Reading  Habit,” 
by  Mary  E.  Downey. 

Library  publicity  was  considered  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  first  by  Inga  Rynning,  of  Fargo, 
next  in  a  talk  on  the  newspapers  and  the  library 
by  Ethel  M.  Fleming,  also  of  Fargo.  Gov¬ 
ernor  R.  A.  Nestos  read  the  proclamation  of 
North  Dakota  Library  Week.  Marie  O’Brien, 
of  Devil’s  Lake,  spoke  on  the  approaching 
Children’s  Book  Week.  Conferences  on 
numerous  topics  of  general  library  interest  were 
held  each  afternoon  at  four  o’clock. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  1923  meeting  in 
the  spring  rather  than  in  the  fall,  as  being 
more  convenient  for  the  majority  of  the  libra¬ 
rians  present.  Fargo  was  chosen  for  the  next 
meeting  place.  Officers  elected  are.:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mary  E.  Downey,  secretary  of  the  State 
Commission;  vice-president,  Bessie  Baldwin, 
Williston  Public  Library;  secretary-treasurer, 
Inga  Rynning,  Fargo  Public  Library. 

Gertrude  M.  Edwards,  Secretary. 

MONTANA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
OURTEEN  were  present  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Montana  State  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  October  fifth  to  seventh  at  Miles 
City.  The  county  library  figured  largely  in  the 
program,  the  association  feeling  that  this  is  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  library  service  for  a 
rural  state  such  as  Montana.  Miss  Worden  and 
Miss  Kamps  gave  reports  of  great  importance 
of  their  county  work. 

Three  years  of  drought  during  the  war  era 
of  high  food  prices  resulted  in  a  scarcity  of 
funds  for  Montana,  an  agricultural  state,  which 
has  blocked  the  Association’s  efforts  to  obtain 
the  establishment  of  a  library  commission  and 
library  school.  The  University  of  Montana,  at 
Missoula,  is  doing  considerable  work  in  dis¬ 
tributing  material  to  rural  districts,  and  the 
Association  voted  to  petition  the  next  legisla¬ 
ture  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the 
salary  of  an  executive  secretary  to  be  located 
there  to  perform  the  equivalent  of  commission 
work  until  the  state  can  support  a  fell-fledged 
commission.  The  state  board  of  education  con¬ 
tinues  to  plead  lack  of  funds  to  the  Association’s 
request  for  a  library  school  at  the  University. 
Some  library  instruction  is  now  being  given. 

Affiliation  with  the  A.  L.  A.  was  voted,  as 
was  the  A.  L.  A.’s  recommendation  of  a  dollar 
per  capita  library  tax,  altho  this  standard  is 
not  now  feasible  for  Montana.  The  A.  L.  A. 
was  also  asked  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of 
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Are  These  Books  On  Your  Shelves f 


THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  THOMAS  HARDY 
By  Joseph  W.  Beach 

A  new  study  of  Hardy’s  novels  for  all 
lovers  of  English  literature.  A  critical 
volume  on  novel-writing  which  will  give 
the  reader  a  greater  appreciation  of  good 
books.  $2.60  postpaid. 

EDUCATION  FOR  BUSINESS 
By  Leverett  S.  Lyon 

For  the  man  who  wants  to  know  how 
business  courses  are  taught  today,  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  the  results  that 
should  be  attained  through  proper  division 
of  work.  $3.60  postpaid. 


THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH 
By  Albert  C.  Zumbnumen 

A  new  volume  for  those  interested  in  the 
practical  part  the  community  church  is 
able  to  play  in  the  religious  life  of  today. 
Full  of  suggestions  and  illustrated  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  is  being  done  in  this  field. 
$1.50  net. 

THE  RURAL  MIND  AND  SOCIAL 
WELFARE.  By  Ernest  R.  Groves 
The  movement  of  population  from  country 
districts  to  the  cities  and  the  new  economic 
and  social  problems  of  the  rural  peoples 
makes  this  study- of  the  psychology  of  the 
country  dweller  especially  important.  $2.10 
postpaid. 
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The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After ,  The  Fortnightly  Review,  The  Con¬ 
temporary  Review,  Blackwood’ s  Magazine,  Edinburgh  Review,  Quarterly 
Review. 

Published  and  supplied  by  The  Leonard  Scott  Publication  Company  are 
the  Original  English  Editions.  They  are  not  “Just  as  good,”  or  “The  same”; 
they  are  the  Original  English  Editions.  Yet  the  saving  in  cost  is  nearly  50 
per  cent  on  the  entire  list. 

Librarians  and  others  interested  in  keeping  down  their  expenses  should 
specify  Leonard  Scott  Editions  for  all  these  periodicals,  and  effect  a  substan¬ 
tial  saving  in  money. 
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Nineteenth  Century .  any  one  $  7.00  $  7.35 

Contemporary  Review .  any  two  13.50  14.00 

Fortnightly  Review .  all  three  20.00  21.00 
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the  bulletin  on  subscription  books  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Library 
Association.  A  plan  to  co-operate  in  the  print¬ 
ing  of  lists  of  books  was  subscribed  to  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  librarians  present.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  compile  statistics  of  county 
libraries. 

An  interesting  discussion  on  salaries  led  to 
the  formulation  of  the  following  minimum 
scale,  which  was  approved:  Substitutes  after 
six  months’  experience,  thirty-five  cents  per 
hour;  forty  cents  after  a  year’s  experience. 
Full  time  untrained  assistant,  $100;  if  an  ac¬ 
credited  library  school  graduate,  $1,200  to 
$1,800.  A  librarian  of  training  and  experience 
should  receive  not  less  than  $1,800.  It  was 
decided  that  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  income 
should  go  for  salaries,  and  that  seventy -five 
per  cent  was  permissible. 

Officers  elected  are:  President,  Laura  Zook, 
Miles  City;  vice-president,  Louise  Fernald, 
Great  Falls;  secretary,  Clara  Main,  Lewiston; 
treasurer,  Florence  Lewis,  Livingston.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Bozeman  the  last 
week  of  November,  1923. 

Elizabeth  Forrest,  Secretary fc 

COLORADO  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
WO  physical  factors  make  the  choice  of  the 
meeting  place  of  the  Colorado  Library  As¬ 
sociation  an  arbitrary  one.  The  mountain  range 
that  bisects  the  state  makes  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  librarians  on  the  western  slope  to  join 
the  forces  on  the  east,  but  as  Denver  is  the  larg¬ 
est  library  center  in  the  state  and  has  more 
representatives  of  the  Association  in  its  various 
libraries  than  in  all  the  other  libraries  in  the 
state  combined,  the  meeting  place  must  not  be 
far  from  that  city,  and  is  always  chosen  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  range.  At  the  thirty-second 
annual  meeting  held  at  Fort  Collins  from  Sep¬ 
tember  27  to  29  inclusive  the  sole  representative 
from  the  western  slope  was  Mrs.  McKinny  of  the 
Craig  Public  Library,  who  was  also  the  first 
visitant  from  that  section  in  the  annals  of  the 
Association.  Fort  Collins  is  but  forty  miles 
from  the  Wyoming  state  line,  and  sixty  miles 
from  Denver.  There  were  present  twenty-four 
public  librarians,  twelve  university  librarians, 
the  librarian  of  the  State  Museum,  and  five 
trustees,  as  well  as  five  librarians  from  Wyom¬ 
ing. 

College  and  reference  libraries  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  first  session,  public  libraries  of  the 
second,  and  trustees  of  the  last.  Discussing  the 
co-operation  of  librarians  with  their  trustees, 
Miss  Weaver  of  the  Rocky  Ford  Public  Library 
brought  forward  some  unusually  interesting 
ideas.  A  paper  on  “The  Psychology  of  Lending 
Books”  by  June  Linn,  extension  librarian  of  the 


Denver  Public  Library,  showed'  how  sympathy 
with  humanity  relieves  library  work  of  drudgery. 
A  reception  at  the  unique  Woman’s  Building  on 
the  campus  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  was 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  the  social  features 
of  the  meeting. 

The  Association  put  itself  on  record  as  favor¬ 
ing  a  county  library  law,  and  endorsing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  established  by  the  A.  L.  A.  for  the  use  of 
books  and  library  supervision  in  the  schools, 
as  well  as  for  its  standards  for  a  proper  library 
income.  It  pledged  its  members  to  foster  the 
work  of  the  Colorado  Child  Welfare  Bureau  by 
placing  in  their  libraries  books  and  pamphlets 
on  children’s  reading,  and  children’s  hygiene. 

Lucretia  Vaile  of  the  Denver  Public  Library 
was  elected  president  for  1922-23.  The  other 
officers  are:  Vice-President,  Julia  Douglas,  Ever¬ 
green  Public  Library;  secretary-treasurer,  Mary 
Weaver,  Rocky  Ford  Public  Library. 

Lena  R.  Fenton,  Secretary. 

UTAH  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

SALT  Lake  City  was  the  scene  of  the  ninth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Utah  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  headquarters  at  the  Public  Library. 
Vice-President  Julia  T.  Lynch  presided.  Levi 
Edgar  Young,  head'  of  the  department  of  western 
history  at  the  University  of  Utah,  in  his  address 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  journals  of  Orson 
Pratt,  William  Clayton,  Erastus  Snow,  Wilford 
Woodroff  and  others  of  Utah’s  first  colonists  will 
soon  be  properly  edited  and  published,  as  they 
are  among  the  most  precious  documents  of  west¬ 
ern  history.  C.  N.  Jensen,  superintendent  of 
state  schools,  advocated  the  extension  of  the 
work  of  the  county  libraries  and  an  increase 
in  traveling  libraries. 

Grace  W.  Harris,  librarian  of  the  Ogden 
Carnegie  Library,  depicted  the  various  types 
of  library  patrons  in  a  paper  on  “Meeting  the 
Public.”  Evelyn  Bean,  librarian  of  the  Provo 
Public  Library,  reviewed  some  new  books  for 
the  small  library.  Following  luncheon  the 
various  libraries  of  the  city  were  visited. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed: 
Resolved:  That  the  Utah  Library  Association 
feels  very  keenly  the  urgent  need  of  a  library 
organised  for  the  state  and  that  it  pledges  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  its 
hearty  co-operation  in  any  steps  he  may  take 
to  secure  the  services  of  such  an  organiser. 

*The  new  officers  are:  President,  Julia  Lynch, 
assistant  librarian,  Salt  Lake  City  Public  Li¬ 
brary;  first  vice-president,  Clara  Farnsworth  of 
St.  George;  second  vice-president,  Miss  Wright 
of  Logan:  secretary-treasurer,  Minnie  Margetts 
of  the  L.  D.  S.  High  School,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Julia  T.  Lynch,  President. 
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Please  record  the  name  of  HEFFER  of  CAM¬ 
BRIDGE  (Eng.)  as  a  Great  BOOK  Firm. 

We  specialise  on  Books  (both  English  and 
Foreign)  for  Libraries  and  Students. 

We  carry  an  immense  stock. 

We  have  experts  in  each  main  department  of 
Literature. 

Catalogues  are  constantly  being  issued,  and  will 
be  mailed  gratis  to  any  address. 

We  have  a  highly  organised  New  Book  service 
for  both  English  and  Foreign  Books. 

Please  note  the  name  and  address : 

W.  HEFFER  &  SONS 
LIMITED, 

BOOKSELLERS 
CAMBRIDGE,  ENGLAND 

Cables:  “HEFFER,  CAMBRIDGE.” 


Business  Letter  Practice 

By  JOHN  B.  OPDYCICE 

First  Assistant,  Department  of  English,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  High  School,  New  York  City 

The  Last  Word  on  Business  English  in 
General  and  on  Business  Letter  Writing  in 
Particular 

With  an  Introductory  Symposium  by  Four  Prominent 
Captains  of  Commerce 

WHAT  THEY  SAY 

‘‘Business  Letter  Practice  I  believe  to  be  a  distinct 
contribution  to  better  letter  writing,  and  I  am  very 
glad  indeed  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to  add  my 
little  bit  to  the  thousands  of  other  business  men  who 
are  clamoring  for  more  help  and  more  light  on  how  to 
write  better  business  letters.” — Roger  W.  Bnbson, 
President,  Babson’s  Statistical  Organization,  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass. 

“Theory  and  practice  have  been  so  arranged  in 
the  volume  of  nearly  600  pages  that  students  learn 
by  actual  doing.  There  is  a  wealth  of  good  letters 
presented  for  study  and  for  dictation  purposes,  and 
many  problems  are  presented  which  will  stimulate  the 
composition  of  business  letters.  There  are  articles  by 
commercial  and  industrial  leaders  and  a  business  letter 
lexicon.  The  book  Is  also  a  ready  reference  work  on 
credits,  collections,  sales,  claims,  etc.,  and  it  is  all 
interestingly  presented.”— The  Boston  Globe,  Boston, 
Mass. 

“The  instruction  given  is  sound  in  psychology  and 
might  well  be  studied  by  writers  of  a  more  literary 
purpose.” — Neiv  York  World. 

560  pages,  cloth,  gilt.  Price  $2.50 
Specimen  pages  free 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 
2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 


ABINGDON 


Gift  Books  of  Permanent 
Interest 

A  BOOK  of  merit  cannot  wear  out  its  appeal. 

Rather  it  improves  with  closer  acquaintance 
and  frequent  delving  into  the  treasures  of  its 
pages.  Choose  those  books  for  Christmas  gifts 
that  will  invest  with  appreciation  and  per¬ 
manency  the  remembrance  of  the  donor. 

Abingdon  Books  live  longer  than  the  few 
days  of  the  holiday  season.  The  truths  they 
voice,  the  artistry  of  their  silent  discourse,  place 
them  among  the  favored  volumes  of  every  true 
lover  of  good  books.  They  are  an  enduring  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  reader  and 
a  reflection  of  the  giver  of  gifts. 

Make  your  selections  from  the  volumes  bear¬ 
ing  the  mark  of  The  Abingdon  Press. 

ROOSEVELT’S  RELIGION 
By  Christian  F.  Reisner 

Many  books  have  been  published  relating  to  various 
phases  of  the  life,  character  and  services  of  the  late  President 
Roosevelt,  but  this  is  probably  the  only  book  that  devotes 
itself  exclusively  to  his  religion,  which  was  such  a  definite 
element  in  his  life. 

Illustrated.  Net,  $2.50,  postpaid. 

SHADOWS  ON  THE  WALL 
By  F.  W.  Boreham 

In  his  brief  introductory  note  to  this  volume  of  his  delight¬ 
ful  essays  the  author  remarks,  by  way  of  explanation  of  its 
title  and  characterization  of  its  contents:  “The  figures  that 
float  across  these  pages  are  like  shadows  dancing  on  the  wall. 
They  show  that  life  is  crowded  with  realities  and  flooded 
with  radiance,  for  without  substance  and  sunshine  there  can 
be  no  shadows.” 

Net,  $1.75,  postpaid. 

THE  VALIDITY  OF  AMERICAN  IDEALS 
By  Shailer  Mathews 

In  this  discussion  of  the  history  and  significance  of 
America,  Dean  Mathews  attempts  “to  help  the  generation 
that  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war  to  take  up  the  course  of 
development  interrupted  by  that  great  tragedy.” 

Net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  CANTICLES 
By  George  Elliott 

This  book  is  the  fruitage  of  “nearly  fifty  years’  medita¬ 
tion  at  Christmas  time  on  the  Canticles  of  the  Incarnation,” 
and  has  a  distinct  message  as  an  interpretation  of  the  divine 
purpose  in  the  sending  forth  of  the  Divine  Son  into  the 
world.  Frontispiece.  Net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

BEYOND  SHANGHAI 
By  Harold  Speakinan 

“One  rarely  comes  upon  so  delightful  a  volume  of  travel 
writing  as  Harold  Speakman’s  Beyond  Shanghai.  His  pur¬ 
pose  was  not  to  visit  and  attempt  to  re-describe  the  famous 
places  of  that  country,  but  to  live  in  intimate  touch  with 
the  people,  taking  part  in  their  day-by-day  life  and  observ¬ 
ing  them  at  close  range.  As  a  result,  he  succeeded  in  col¬ 
lecting  numerous  unusual  impressions  which  he  recounts 
with  whimsical  humor.” — Travel  Magazine. 

Eight  reproductions  in  color  of  paintings  made  by  the 
author  in  China. 

Net,  $2.50,  postpaid. 
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The  following  abbreviations  are  used: 

A.  Library  School  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  At¬ 
lanta. 

C.  California  State  Library  School. 

C. P.  Carnegie  Library  School  of  Pittsburgh. 

D.  Drexel  Library  School. 

Ill.  University  of  Illinois  Library  School. 

L.A.  Library  School  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

N.Y.P.L.  Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

N.Y.S.  New  York  State  Library  School. 

P.  Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Science. 

R.  Riverside  Library  School. 

S.  Simmons  College  School  of  Library  Science. 

S.L.  St.  Louis  Library  School. 

Syr.  Syracuse  University  Library  School. 

U.C.  University  of  California  Course  in  Library 
Science. 

Wis.  Wisconsin  University  Library  School. 

W.R.  Western  Reserve  Library  School. 

Wash.  University  of  Washington  Library  School. 

Barnes,  Cornelia,  1905-06  S.  spec.,  who  has 
specialized  in  library  work  in  J;he  Bureaus  of 
the  Government,  has  now  resigned  her  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Washington,  to 
devote  most  of  her  time  to  special  bibliographic 
and  library  research  for  firms  and  individuals. 
She  is  also  instructing  in  the  School  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Librarians  under  Miss  Hasse’s  direction. 

Baumler,  Jane,  1913-15  S.,  children’s  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library,  has 
been  promoted  to  have  supervision  of  the  main 
circulating  department. 

Brewer,  Margaret,  1918  S.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  librarian  of  the  Silver  Bay  School  for 
Boys,  Silver-Bay-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Budlong,  Minna  Clark,  was  ordained  and  in¬ 
stalled  as  minister  of  the  People’s  Church  (of 
Unitarian  and  other  religious  liberals)  at  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.,  on  October  11th.  Mrs.  Budlong 
was  formerly  librarian  of  the  East  Avenue 
Branch  of  the  Kalamazoo  Public  Library. 

Carey,  Alice  V.,  formerly  branch  librarian 
of  the  Westwood  Branch,  has  been  appointed 
to  have  charge  of  story  telling  at  the  Public 
Library  of  Cincinnati. 

Cone,  Jessica  G.,  1895  N.  Y.  S.,  and  Helen 
Y.  Hough,  1921  S.,  are  assistant  librarians  at 
the  Goodwin  Institute  Library,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
The  appointment  of  Olive  Mayes,  1913  P.,  as 
librarian,  has  already  been  announced. 

Crane,  Helen  M.,  1905  Ill.,  has  resigned  the 
librarianship  of  the  State  Teachers  College 
library,  Valley  City,  N.  D.,  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  Detroit  Public  Library. 

Cooke.  Edith,  formerly  librarian  of  Buena 
Vista  College  library,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Burlington  (la.)  Public  Library. 


Daley,  (Mrs.)  Edith,  vice-president  of  the 
San  Jose  League  of  American  Pen  Women, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  to  succeed  Charles 
F.  Woods,  who  resigned  in  the  summer  to  take 
charge  of  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Public  Library. 

Dorrance,  Frances,  1918  N.  Y.  S.,  has  been 
obliged  for  family  reasons  to  resign  her  posi¬ 
tion  as  head  of  circulation  in  the  Osterhout 
Free  Library,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Ethell,  Emily  G.,  1920  S.,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  librarian  of  the  Northern  Arizona 
Normal  School,  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

Easby,  Harriet  M.,  first  librarian  of  the 
Queens  Borough  Public  Library,  died  suddenly 
on  October  9th,  aged  63.  Miss  Easby  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club 
which  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  first 
library  in  Queens  Borough  at  Richmond  Hill. 
She  took  up  her  work  in  February,  1899,  and 
the  library  was  opened  on  April  8th  of  that 
year.  In  1901  it  was  ceded  to  the  Queens 
Borough  Public  Library. 

Estey,  Helen  G.,  1905  D.,  of  Gardner,  ap¬ 
pointed'  librarian  of  the  Athol  (Mass.)  Public 
Library  in  succession  to  Pearl  Mason,  who  is 
now  librarian  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Fuller,  (Mrs.)  Marion  Cobb,  of  the  Rock¬ 
land  (Me.)  Public  Library,  has  been  appointed 
reference  librarian  at  the  State  Library  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  Bernadena  Morrison. 

Furst,  (Mrs.)  Elizabeth  H.,  librarian  of  the 
Parlin  Memorial  Library,  Everett,  Mass.,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mabel  L.  Moore  as  librarian  of  the  Adams 
(Mass.)  Public  Library.  Miss  Moore  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Newark  Public  Library. 

Gilpin,  Margaret,  formerly  librarian  of  Nash- 
wauk,  Minn.,  appointed  librarian  of  Mt.  Iron, 
Minn. 

Hinchey,  Madeline  V.,  formerly  of  the  Cata¬ 
loging  Department  of  the  Yale  University  Li¬ 
brary,  appointed  assistant  librarian  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  Woman’s  College,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Hoxte,  Louise,  1915  S.,  appointed  assistant 
librarian  at  Marshall  College,  Huntington,  W. 
Va. 

Johnson,  Agnes,  1913  Wash.,  librarian  of 
the  Hoquiam  (Wash.)  Public  Library  since 
1917,  is  now  children’s  librarian  at  Hibbing, 
Minn.  She  is  succeeded  by  Helen  Corbitt,  1918 
Wash. 

Jones,  (Rev.)  O.  B.,  appointed  law  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Mahoning  County  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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Whatever 
Your 
Question 

Be  it  the  pronunciation  of  Bolsheviki  or 
soviet,  the  spelling  of  a  puzzling  word — 
the  meaning  of  blighty,  fourth  arm,  etc., 
this  Supreme  Authority — 

WEBSTER’S 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

contains  an  accurate  final  answer.  400,000  Words, 
2700  Pages.  6000  Illustrations.  Regular  and 
India-Paper  Editions. 

Why  not  suggest  that  a  late  copy  be  supplied  for 
your  library? 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co* 
Springfield ,  Mass. 

Write  for  specimen  pages,  prices,  etc.,  and  FREE 
Pocket  Maps  if  you  name  Library  Journal. 


A  Few  Important  Reference  Sets 
Offered  at  Very  Special  Prices 

Psychical  Research  Society’s  Proceedings.  Com¬ 
plete  from  its  beginning  in  1882  to  1903  inclusive. 
18  vols.,  8vo,  11  vols.  bound  in  cloth,  the  rest  in 
parts  as  issued.  London,  1882-1903.'  $52.50. 

Baily’s  Magazine  of  Sports  and  Pastimes.  Com¬ 
plete  from  its  beginning  in  i860  to  1899  inclusive. 
72  vols.  8vo,  half  calf,  two  different  colors.  Lon¬ 
don,  1860-1899.  $55.00. 

Edinburgh  Review.  Complete  from  its  beginning 
in  1802  to  1868  inclusive,  with  the  5  scarce  index 
volumes.  133  vols.,  8vo,  half  calf.  Edinburgh, 
1802-1868.  $60.00. 

Illinois  Historical  Society’s  Collections.  Complete 
from  its  beginning  in  1903  to  1919  inclusive. 
13  vols.  thick  8vo,  cloth.  Springfield,  1903-1919. 
$45.00. 

THE  JOHN  CLARK  COMPANY, 

1783  EAST  11th  STREET 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 
WHO  VISIT  YOUR  LIBRARY? 

Are  These  Posters  in  the  Juvenile  Room? 

Brownie  Poster,  colored . $1.00 

Brownie  Poster,  uncolored . 50 

Goop  Poster . 15 

Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address . 35 

BOOK  MARKS 

Brownie  book  mark 
Goop  book  mark 
Clean  hands  book  mark 
hundred 

GOOD  BOOKS 
- — Graded  lists — 

1st  to  the  8th 
Grades. 

Compiled  by  the 
St.  Louis  Library 
25c.  per  100. 

DEMOCRAT  PRINTING  COMPANY,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

WINIFRED  F.  TICER,  Consulting  Librarian 


g 


EMEMBER  TO  WASH 
YOUR  HANDS  BEFORE 
YOU  READ  THIS  BOOK 


Clean  hands  label  . per  100,  15c. 


Chivalry  tales 
Stories  for  girls 
Stories  for  boys 


25c.  a 


Brownie  Poster 


>  *  % 

PUBLIC 

LIBRARY 

\  *  * 


Library  Club 
Buttons 
1  cent  each 
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Twice-a-month: 


Krausnick,  Gertrude,  reference  librarian  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  is  now  librarian  of  Min¬ 
nesota  Historical  Society  Library  at  St.  Paul 
in  place  of  Wilhemina  E.  Carothers  who  re¬ 
signed  to  succeed  Frederic  Brasch  as  reference 
librarian  of  the  J.  J.  Hill  Library. 

Laing,  Hazel,  librarian  of  Buhl  (Minn.)  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  has  resigned  to  join  the  National 
Safety  Council  Library  in  Chicago.  She  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Nfelle  A.  Olson  librarian  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Falls. 

Leatherman,  Marian,  1916  Ill.,  appointed 
librarian  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Kirks- 
ville,  Mo. 

Norris,  Helen  H.,  1920  N.  Y.  S.,  has  joined' 
the  University  of  Minnnesota  Library  staff  as 
cataloger;  Emma  Stephenson,  1922  N.  Y.  P.  L., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  reference  librarian 
in  charge  of  the  Periodical  Room,  and  Pansy 
M.  Myers  catalog  assistant. 

Oaks,  Catherine  S.,  appointed  librarian  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  in  succession  to  Mrs.  Laura 
Collison  Gates  resigned. 

Odeh,  Nasra,  1910-11  S.  spec.,  who  has  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  two  years  in  India  and 
the  Orient,  appointed  librarian  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  State  Hospital,  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

Penrose,  Alma,  associate  librarian  of  Carlton 
College  appointed  librarian  of  the  University 
High  School  where  a  model  collection  and 
equipment  with  high  school  libraries  will  be 
built  up. 

Pray,  Alice,  assistant  librarian  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Library,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  librarian  of  the  Kern  County  Law  Library, 
Bakersville,  Calif. 

Pratt,  Gladys  F.,  librarian  of  the  Woman’s 
College,  Newark,  Del.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  University  of  Illinois  Library. 

Rice,  John  W.,  1920-21  N.  Y.  S.,  who  was 
for  seven  months  acting  art  librarian,  is  now 
chief  classifier  in  the  Princeton  University 
Library. 

Ronan,  Elizabeth,  librarian  of  the  Battle  . 
Creek  (Mich.)  Public  Library,  has  resigned  to 
become  chief  of  circulation  of  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Public  Library  on  December  1. 

Rose,  Grace  D.,  librarian  of  the  Des  Moines 
Public  Library,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  as  library  representative  on  the  Illiteracy 
Commission. 

Smith,  Elva  S.,  director  of  children’s  work 
at  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  and'  au: 
thor  of  “Mystery  Tales”  for  boys  and  girls  pub¬ 
lished  by  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepherd,  now  gives 
us  “More  Mystery  Tales”  published  by  the 
same  firm. 


Teal,  William,  assistant  reference  librarian 
of  the  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  has  resigned 
after  twenty  one  years’  service  to  succeed  Mabel 
Rieley  as  librarian  of  the  Cicero  (Ill.)  Public 
Library. 

Underhill,  Adelaide,  associate  librarian  of 
Vassar  College,  appointed  librarian  to  succeed 
Amy  L.  Reed.  Miss  Underhill,  who  was  part  time 
professor  in  the  Department  of  English  while 
librarian,  will  now  devote  her  entire  time  to 
teaching  in  the  Department. 

In  addition  to  the  appointments  previously 
noted,  the  following  positions  have  been  taken 
by  members  of  the  class  of  1922  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh:  Dorothy  I.  Blakslee, 
school  librarian,  Aspinwall,  Pa.;  Mathilde  Low¬ 
ery,  assistant  cataloger,  Public  Library,  .Akron. 
Ohio;  Miriam  Luke,  children’s  librarian,  Car¬ 
negie  Library,  Homestead,  Pa.;  Georgie  G.  Mc¬ 
Afee,  head  of  the  Extension  Department,  Public 
Library,  Evansville,  Ind.  (reappointed)  ; 
Mildred  M.  McWilliams,  Department  of  Work 
with  Schools,  and  Mabelle  M.  Runner,  refer¬ 
ence  assistant,  Wylie  Avenue  Branch,  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  nine  seniors  graduating  in  June  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  Library  School  re¬ 
ceived  appointments  as  follows:  Percy  D.  Ham¬ 
mond,  assistant  librarian,  A.  and  M.  College 
of  Texas,  College  Station,  Texas;  Jackson  E. 
Towne,  superintendent  of  evening  service,  Yale 
University  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Myron 
W.  Getchell  and  Sarah  L.  Woods,  assistants, 
Lhiiversity  of  Illinois  Library,  Urbana;  Marie 
M.  Hostetter,  classifier  of  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas  Library,  Lawrence;  Miles  0.  Price,  libra¬ 
rian  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  Washington.  D.  C.; 
Fanny  A.  Coldren,  assistant  cataloger,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  Library,  Austin.  Isaac  V.  Lu¬ 
cero  is  working  as  a  student  in  the  Wisconsin 
Free  Library  Commission;  after  a  fewr  months 
he  will  return  to  the  Philippines.  Kate  S.  Kep¬ 
ler  is  compelled  to  remain  at  home  temporarily, 
Ashland,  Wisconsin.  Violet  Lambert.  1921-22, 
is  an  assistant  in  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr..  Uni¬ 
versity  Library. 

Among  recent  appointments  of  the  Class  of 
1 922  of  the  Riverside  Library  Service  School 
are  the  following:  Eleanora  O’Toole,  assistant 
in  the)  library  of  the  Los  Angeles  Security  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank;  Emily  Isobel  Heath  and 
,  Frances  J.  Heath,  assistants  in  the  Pomona 
Public  Library;  Bertha  M.  Walsworth,  assistant 
in  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Public  Library; 
(Mrs.)  Myra  B.  Lyons,  assistant  in  the  San  • 
Diego  (Calif.)  State  Teachers’  College  Library; 
7ella  Ditler,  cataloger  in  the  Redlands  Public 
Library;  Jean  Woodruff,  assistant  in  the  River¬ 
side  Public  Library  beginning  September  1st. 
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STICK  WITH  GLUEY 


A  fact  worthy  of  your 
consideration  is  that 
thousands  of  gallons  of 
GLUEY  are  used  every 
year  in  Schools,  Offices 
and  Libraries.  Such  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  its  inim¬ 
itable  quality  is  impelling 
Libraries  Everywhere  to 
use  GLUEY. 


ecau/e — 

Eminent  Educators  and  Executives 
everywhere  endorse  its  super  quality - 

THE  COMMERCIAL  PASTE  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS  Dept.  115  OHIO 

-  -  “STIPES  LIKE  A  RROTHFR” 


HAVE  YOU  MADE  THIS  TRIAL? 

Merely  to  cover  our  bare  costs, 
we  ask  you  to  send  10  cents  for 
a  full  size  HANDY  TUBE  that 
you  'may  use  and  know  that 
GLUEY  is  the  perfect  paste  for 
every  pasting:  purpose. 


Holliston  Library  Buckram 

The 


STANDARD 
LIBRARY  BINDING 

is  made  in  bright  handsome  shades  espe¬ 
cially  appropriate  for  bindings  for  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Books,  the  most  popular  colors 
being  7,  68,  and  399.  If  you  haven’t 
samples  of  these  colors  won’t  you  send 
in  for  them?  And  if  you  have  any  other 
shades  you  deem  appropriate  for  thesi 
bindings,  your  suggestions  will  be  wel¬ 
come. 


Holliston  Mills,  Inc. 

Norwood.  Mass 


Boston,  531  Atlantic  Ave. 
Chicago,  633  Plymouth  St. 
New  York,  62  West  14th  St. 


FINE  INKS  and  ADHESIVES 

For  those  who  KNOW 


Higgins' 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 


All  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks  and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and  adopt  the  HIG¬ 
GINS  INKS  and  ADHESIVES.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put 
up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 

271  Ninth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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CURRENT  LITERATURE  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The  September  and  October  numbers  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Libraries  are  Detroit  numbers,  the  former 
giving  the  proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  annual 
convention  and  the  latter  the  papers  contributed. 

“Fundamentals  of  Reference  Service”  is  a 
new  edition  of  a  pamphlet  issued  especially 
for  Wisconsin  libraries  by  the  Wisconsin 
Library  School.  The  A.  L.  A.  has  taken  over 
an  edition  in  order  to  make  it  available  to  all 
libraries. 

“A  Shelf  of  Books  for  a  One-room  School,” 
is  an  illustrated',  annotated  list  of  the  twenty- 
five  books  chosen  by  votes  of  librarians  anc( 
teachers  as  the  best  twenty-five  books  for  any 
one-room  school,  price,  100  copies  $1;  1,000 
copies  $5. 

A  new  edition  of  Lutie  Stearns’  “Essentials  in 
Library  Administration”  has  been  prepared  by 
Ethel  Farquhar  McCollough,  of  the  Evansville 
Public  Library,  and  is  published  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
in  the  Library  Handbook  series.  This  edition 
has  been  thoroly  revised  and  enlarged  to  in¬ 
clude  the  record  of  progress  made  during  the 
ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  second  edition,  and  “no  process  or 
method  has  been  described  that  has  not  been 
tested  out  in  actual  experience.” 

“Children’s  Books  for  Christmas  Presents”  is 
an  A.  L.  A.  list  intended  as  an  aid  in  purchas¬ 
ing  books  for  children.  All  the  books  in  it  are 
reported  in  print  (August,  1922).  Titles  are 
arranged  in  three  general  groups:  picture  books 
and  other  books  for  little  children,  books  for 
young  children,  and  books  for  older  boys  and 
girls.  Brief  notes  are  given  to  guide  the  pur¬ 
chaser  in  determining  which  books  are  best 
adapted  to  the  particular  child  and  notes  from 
many  library  lists  have  been  used  without  in¬ 
dicating  the  source. 

At  the  request  of  the  Library  Commission  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  the  Children’s  li¬ 
brarians  Section  of  the  A.  L.  A.  will  prepare 
for  publication  in  1923  a  recommended  list  of 
children’s  books  for  the  home  library.  A  pre¬ 
liminary  selection  of  eighty-five  titles  has  been 
made  by  a  committee  representing  the  children’s 
librarians  under  the  direction  of  Elva  S.  Smith, 
of  Pittsburgh,  chairman  of  the  Section,  and  this 
briefer  list  is  issued  specially  for  use  during 
Children’s  Book  Week,  November  12th  to  18th. 
The  title  is  “Gifts  for  Children’s  Bookshelves,” 
and  the  price  $2  for  100;  $4  for  250;  $7  for 
500;  $12  for  1,000. 

In  “Biblioteksstudier  i  U.  S.  A.,  jamte  Rikt- 
linjer  for  ett  Svenskt  Teknist  Centralbibliotek,” 


Hilda  S.  Lindstedt,  librarian  of  the  Royal  Tech¬ 
nical  University  at  Stockholm  gives  some  im¬ 
pressions  of  her  last  year’s  visit  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  American 
library  system,  especially  as  used  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  engineering  world,  together  with  an 
outline  for  a  central  technical  library  for 
Sweden.  The  50-page  booklet  is  published  by 
A.  B.  Gunnar  Tisells  Tekniska  Forlag,  and 
forms  Meddelande  N  :R.  18,  1922,  of  the  In- 
geniors  Vetenskaps  Akademien. 

A.  L.  A.  publications  announced  for  early 
distribution  are: 

A.  L.  A.  Handbook.  Probably  ready  in  De¬ 
cember.  Free  to  members  who  have  paid  four 
dollar  dues  in  1922;  75  cents  to  others. 

Books  and  Thrift,  by  Ruth  G.  Nichols  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago.  A  new  edi¬ 
tion  will  be  ready  about  December  1,  probably 
in  the  form  of  an  8-page  leaflet.  Prepared  for 
distribution  by  libraries  especially  during  Thrift 
Week  in  January. 

Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Detroit  Con¬ 
ference.  A  much  fuller  report  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  than  was  printed  in  1920  or  1921.  Ready 
in  November.  Free  to  members  who  have  paid 
four  dollars  for  membership  dues  in  1922.  $1.25 
to  those  who  have  paid  two  dollar  dues.  $2.00 
to  others. 

New  Guide  to  Reference  Books,  by  Isadore 
G.  Mudge.  This  might  have  been  called  the 
fourth  edition  of  Kroeger’s  Guide,  but  the  new 
title  page  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  giv¬ 
ing  full  credit  to  the  present  as  well  as  to  the 
original  compiler.  It  has  been  thoroly  revised. 
Ready  in  November.  Cloth  $3. 

U.  S.  Government  Documents,  by  James  I. 
Wyer.  A  thoro  revision  of  the  A.  L.  A.  manual 
chapter  and  the  Handbook  on  Government  Docu¬ 
ments  now  combined  in  one  pamphlet,  and  issued 
as  A.  L.  A.  Manual,  chapter  23.  Ready  in 
November.  One  copy  25  cents;  25  or  more 
copies  10  cents  each. 

Reading  Course  on  Business,  by  Ethel  Clel- 
and,  librarian  of  the  Business  Branch  of  the 
Indianapolis  Public  Library.  This  is  the  third 
item  in  the  series  of  reading  courses  issued"  for 
free  distribution  by  librarians  to  serious  read¬ 
ers.  It  prescribes  approximately  forty  books. 
The  subjects  and"  the  titles  were  chosen  largely 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  coYnmercial  de¬ 
partments  of  the  leading  universities.  The  titles 
are  printed  as  marginal  notes,  an  arrangement 
which  gives  due  prominence  to  the  books  and 
at  the  same  time  permits  the  presentation  of 
the  text  in  readable  form.  Ready  in  November. 
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FIGURE 

CONSTRUCTION 

By  Alon  Bement 

A  new  idea  applied 
to  the  art  of  figure 
drawing.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  life  and 
motion  rather  than 
upon  anatomy. 

The  illustrations  are 
beautiful  in  line, 
alive  and  full  of 
action.  For  students 
of  commercial  illus¬ 
tration  or  costume 
design,  the  book  is 
indispensable. 

Has  highest  educa¬ 
tional  endorsement. 

Only  $2.50  —  postage  paid 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco 
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CHARGES  PREPAID 

ON  ALL 
BOOKS 
LISTED 
BELOW 


Dev  i  tt-Wils  o  n’s 

Booksellers 

NEW  YORK 


The  New  Binding  (2  vols.  in  one) 
EMERSON,  Complete  Works,  in  6  vols. 
Houghton  Mifflin  . 


Our 

Price 

10.75 


A  Special  List  of  Bargains 

MODERN  BUSINESS.  24  vols.  limp. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  _ $120.00  45.00 

BOOK  OE  KNOWLEDGE.  20  vols.  cloth. 

Grolier  Society  .  50.00 

LIFE  OF  AUGUSTIN  DALY.  By  Francis 

Daly.  Macmillan  . $4.00  1.50 

PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS  IN  MODERN 
ITALY.  By  Addison  McLeod.  Smith,  Elder. 

Lon .  $3.50  1.75 

A  CYCLE  OF  ADAMS  LETTERS.  ChaS. 

Francis,  Sr.,  and  Jr.,  &  Henry.  Hough¬ 
ton  .  $10.00  4.50 

RENAISSANCE  AND  MODERN  ART.  W. 

H.  Goodyear.  Macmillan  . 1.00  .60 

Our  long  experience,  and  large  and  varied  stocks 

enable  usi  to  give  the  best  of  service. 

Send  Us  V our  Complete  Lists. 

McDEVITT  -  WILSON’S,  Inc. 

30  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


LIBRARY 

BOOKBINDING 

Nearly  half  of  a  century  in 
experiencing  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  Libraries. 

We  qualify  in  the  Knowledge. 

“CRAFTSTYLE” 

THE  APEX  OF  BINDING  EFFICIENCY. 

Sample  binding  in  Holliston  Library 
Buckram  or  Half  Vici  leather  on 
request. 


RUZICKA 

606  N.  EUTAW  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


WELLS  BINDERY 

QUALITY  SERVICE  ECONOMY 


Books 

bound  in  the  new  water-proof  and  sanitary 
bindings. 

Magazines 

bound  according  to  the  standard  approved 
by  the  Massachusetts  Library  Club.  Over 
100  Libraries  have  adopted  this  method. 

Hand-Sewing 

for  all  books  and  magazines. 

Gold  Lettering 

a  new  method  which  lasts. 


Send  a  volume  for  free  sample  of  binding. 


L.  A.  WELLS 

Waltham,  Mass. 
Established  19C8 


RECENT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Actinomycosis 

Lieske,  Rudolf.  Morphologie  und  Biologie  der 
Strahlenpilze  (Actinomyceten) .  .  .  .  Leipzig:  Ge- 
briider  Borntraeger.  15  p.  bibl. 

Advertising.  See  Beverages;  Ice  Cream 

Africa,  West.  See  West  Africa 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Agricultural 
chemistry;  list  of  pubs,  for  sale  by  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments.  6  p.  June  1922.  ( Price  List  40,  14th  ed.). 

Agriculture 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Index  to  the  Year¬ 
books,  1911-1915.  178  p. 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Farmers’ 
bulletins,  department  bulletins,  circulars,  agricul¬ 
ture  yearbooks;  series  list  of  agr.  pubs,  for  sale  by 
Supt.  of  Documents.  54  p.  May  1922.  ( Price  List 

16,  17th  ed.). 

See  also  U.  S. — Census;  Swine 

Agriculture — China.  See  China— Economic  Con¬ 

ditions 

Alaskan  Engineering  Commission 

Bernhardt,  Joshua.  The  Alaskan  Engineering 
Commission ;  its  history,  activities,  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  Appleton.  20  p.  bibl.  0.  $1.  (Inst,  for 

Govt.  Research;  service  monographs  of  the  U.  S. 
Govt.;  no.  4). 

American  Drama 

Shay,  Frank,  ed.  Contemporary  one-act  plays  of 
1921;  American.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  and  Kidd. 
14  p.  bibl.  0.  $3.75. 

Anglo-Saxon  Language — Etymology 

Jente,  Richard.  Die  mythologischen  Ausdriicke 
im  altenglischen  Wortschatz;  eine  kulturgeschicht- 
lich-etymologische  Untersuchung.  Heidelberg:  C. 
Winter.  12  p.  bibl. 

Angola 

Statham,  John  C.  B.  Thru  Angola,  a  coming 
colony.  Edinburgh:  London.  2  p.  bibl. 

Animals 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Animal  in¬ 
dustry;  farm  animals,  poultry  and  dairying;  list 
of  pubs,  for  sale  by  Supt.  of  Documents.  22  p. 

( Price  List  38,  15th  ed.) 

Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  Industrial 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  Supplementary  list 
of  references  on  commercial  arbitration.  4  mim.  p. 
Aug.  7,  1922. 

Astronomical  Clocks 

Ungerer,  Alfred.  L’horloge  astronomique  de  la 
cathedral  e  de  Strasbourg.  Paris:  Societe  Astron¬ 
omique  de  France.  2  p.  bibl. 

Banks  and  Banking 

Tucker,  Donald  S.  The  evolution  of  people’s 
banks.  Longmans.  2  p.  bibl.  0.  pap.  $2.75. 
(Studies  in  hist.,  economics  and  public  law;  v.  102, 
no.  1,  whole  no.  231). 

Beverages 

A  list  of  the  articles  published  in  the  Printers’ 
Ink  publications  on  the  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  soft  drinks.  2  mim.  p.  185  Madison  ave., 
New  York.  ( Printers’  Ink  special  service) . 

Blake,  William 

Keynes,  Geoffrey  L.  A  bibliography  of  William 
Blake.  New  York:  Grolier  Club.  16+515  p.  Q. 
$75. 

Burger,  Gottfried.  See  Engelhard,  Frau  Philip¬ 
pine  (Gatterer) 


Catholic  Church 

Hugueny,  Pere  Etienne.  Catholicism  and  criti¬ 
cism;  tr.  from  the  4th  French  ed.  by  Father  Stanis¬ 
laus  M.  Hogan,  0.  P.  Longmans.  4  p.  bibl.  0. 
$3.50. 

Census.  See  U.  S. — Census 
Charities 

Jorgensen,  Alfred  T.  Filantropiens  fjzlrere  og 
former  i  det  nittende  aarhundrede.  K+benhavn: 
Gyldendal.  2  p.  bibl. 

Chemistry.  See  Agricultural  Chemistry 
China — Economic  Conditions 

Lee,  Mabel  P.-H.  The  economic  history  of  China; 
with  special  reference  to  agriculture.  Longmans. 
5  p.  bibl.  0.  $7.75. 

China — Finance 

Li,  Chuan  Shih.  Central  and  local  finance  in 
China;  a  study  of  the  fiscal  relations  between  the 
central,  the  provincial  and  the  local  governments. 
Longmans.  6  p.  bibl.  0.  pap.  $2  (Studies  in 
history,  economics  and  public  law;  v.  99,  no.  2, 
whole  no.  226). 

Civil  Service 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  Brief  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  on  the  French  civil  service.  11  typew.  p. 
May  12,  1922.  $1.20.  (P.  A.  I.  S.). 

Combustion 

Friend,  John  A.  N.  The  chemistry  of  combus¬ 
tion.  London:  Gurney  and  Jackson.  7  p.  bibl. 
(Chemical  monographs). 

Commerce — History 

Day,  Clive.  A  history  of  commerce;  rev.  and  enl. 
Longmans.  4  p.  bibl.  0.  $2.50. 

Community  Life 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  List  of  references 
on  rural  life  and  culture.  10  p.  May  1922.  (Li¬ 
brary  leaflet  no.  16). 

Constitutions 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references 
on  present  day  constitutions,  politics  and  government 
of  the  new  or  changed  governments  of  the  world. 
25  typew.  p.  May  22,  1922.  $1.85.  CP.  A.  I.  S.) . 
Contracts 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
cost-plus  contracts.  4  typew.  p.  May  12,  1922. 
50  c.  (P.  A.  I.  S.). 

Criticism.  See  Catholic  Church 
Danish  Literature.  See  Holberg,  Ludwig 
Diseases 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Health: 
diseases,  drugs,  and  sanitation;  list  of  pubs,  for 
sale  by  Supt.  of  Documents.  46  p.  June  1922. 

( Price  List  51,  12th  ed.). 

See  also  Wassermann  Reaction 
Dogs 

Ross,  Estelle.  The  book  of  noble  dogs.  Century. 
10  p.  bibl.  D.  $2. 

See  also  Parasites 
Drama 

Whyte,  Gordon,  comp.  List  of  100  books  on  the 
theater  and  drama.  Publishers’  Weekly.  Sept.  16, 
1922.  p.  806-808. 

See  also  American  Drama;  Holberg,  Ludvig 
Dreams.  See  Psychoanalysis 
Dust 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references 
on  dust  in  relation  to  health.  8  typew.  p.  May  19, 
1922.  90  c.  (P.  A.  I.  S.). 
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GREEK  BOOKS 


DICTIONARIES 

DIALOGUES 

ENGLISH-MODERN  GREEK  METHODS 
EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 
ANCIENT  GREEK  TEXT  BOOKS 
MODERN  GREEK  TRANSLATIONS  OF 
GREEK  CLASSICS 
RELIGIOUS  BOOKS 

MODERN  GREEK  LITERATURE  AND 
FICTION 
HISTORY 

HAND  BOOKS  OF  PRACTICAL  KNOWL¬ 
EDGE 
SCIENCE 

Biggest  stock  in  the  United  States 

Special  discounts  to  Libraries,  Colleges 
and  Seminaries 

ATLANTIS  GREEK  BOOK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

203-205  West  25th  Street 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1894 


^JINETY-TWO  years  of 
wholesale  bookselling 
result  in  unexampled  efficiency 
in  filling  miscellaneous  orders 
for  the  books  of  all  publishers. 


■A  “Free  Upon  Request  ” 
for  Librarians 

An  attractive  book  of  biographical  sketches 
of  popular  authors  from  the  George  H. 
Doran  Co.  list,  which  the  publisher  wishes 
us  to  distribute. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  “When  Winter 
Comes  to  Main  Street” — the  author,  Grant 
Overton.  It  will  be  useful  in  preparing 
copy  for  your  local  library  news  column. 
Write  for  one. 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLORCO. 

354  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


We  Specialize  in  Library  Binding  ONLY 

WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS,  WH.  H.  RADEMAEKERS,  JR., 

President  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

WILLIAM  H.  RADEMAEKERS  &  SON  CO. 

Binders  for  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Free  Public  Library. 

Corner  of  Chester  Ave.  and  Oraton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

All  work  is  under  our  own  supervision.  Having  had  the  capacity  of  our  Bindery  enlarged,  this 
will  enable  us  to  do  large  orders  on  short  notice,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Send  for  New  Price  List. 

QUICK  DELIVERIES  GUARANTEED 


Have  you  seen  the  New  Improved 

H.  R.  H.  SPRING  BACK  BINDER 

Made  a  little  better  and  stronger  than  usual 

The  most  carefully  constructed  and  most  durable  of  its  type  on  Ihe 
market.  Fitted  with  two  specially  oil  tempered  steel  springs  giving 
a  powerful  grip  on  a  magazine  54th  inch  thick  or  a  single  sheet  of 
paper. 

We  recommend  Style  D,  full  Fabrikoid  for  long  wear. 

Size  10  x  7,  gold  lettered  with  title,  costs  $1.30 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO.,  INC. 

MYRICK  BUILDING  SPRINGFIELD  MASS. 
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Economics 

Fisher,  Lettice.  Getting  and  spending:  an  introd. 
to  economics.  48  Pall  Mall,  London  S.W.:  W.  Col¬ 
lins  Sons.  Bibl.  2s.  6d. 

Economics — History 

Bonar,  James.  Philosophy  and  political  economy 
in  some  of  their  historical  relations.  London:  Allen 
and  Unwin.  Bibl.  footnotes. 

Education 

Frasier,  G.  W.  Control  of  city  school  finances. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.:  Bruce  Pub.  Co.  Bibl.  $1.25. 
See  also  Reading;  Psychology,  Educational; 
Teachers;  Vocational  Education 

Educational  Psychology.  See  Psychology,  Educa¬ 
tional 

Engelhard,  Philippine  (Gatterer) 

Ebstein,  Erich,  hrsg.  Gottfried  August  Biirger 
und  Philippine  Gatterer;  ein  Briefwechsel  aus  Gott- 
ingens  empfindsamer  zeit.  .  .  .  Leipzig:  Dieterich. 
12  p.  bibl.;  13  p.  bibl. 

England.  See  Great  Britain 

English  Poetry 

Poems  of  today:  second  series.  London:  For  the 
English  Association  by  Sidgwick  and  Jackson.  Bio¬ 
graphical  notes:  p.  xvii-xxxii. 

Europe — History.  See  Twentieth  Century 

Evolution 

Goldsmith,  W.  M.  Laws  of  life;  principles  of 
evolution,  heredity  and  eugenics;  a  popular  pre¬ 
sentation.  Boston:  Badger.  Bibl.  $4. 

Finance 

Isaac,  Charles  P.  The  menace  of  money  power. 
London:  Cape.  5  p.  bibl. 

See  also  China — Finance;  Municipal  Finance; 
Banks  and  Banking 

Fisheries 

Radcliffe,  Lewis,  comp.  Fisheries  and  markets 
for  fishery  products  in  Mexico,  Central  America, 
South  America,  West  Indies  and  Bermudas.  Wash¬ 
ington:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Bibl.  (Doc.  no. 
931). 

Forests  and  Forestry 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Forestry: 
tree  planting,  wood  tests,  and  lumber  industries; 
list  of  pubs,  for  sale  by  Supt.  of  Documents.  16  p. 
May  1922.  ( Price  List  43,  15th  ed.). 

France — Army — History 

Girard,  Georges.  Le  service  militaire  en  France  a 
la  fin  du  regne  de  Louis  XIV ;  racolage  et  milice 
(1701-1715).  Paris:  Plon-Nourrit.  9  p.  bibl. 

France — Government  and  Politics.  See  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice 

French  Fiction.  See  Voyages,  Imaginary 

French  Literature 

Lanson,  Gustave.  Manuel  bibliographique  de  la 
litterature  frangaise  moderne  xvie,  xviie,  xviiie,  et 
xixe  siecles.  Nouv.  ed.,  rev.  et  augm.  Paris:  Hachette. 
1921.  1820  p. 

Game  Laws 

Lawyer,  G.  A.,  and  F.  L.  Earnshaw.  Game  laws 
for  1922:  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  federal, 
state  and  provincial  statutes.  Washington:  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Bibl.  Aug.  1922. 

Geology — England — London 

Dewey,  Henry.  The  geology  of  South  London. 
London:  H.  M.  Stationery  Off.  5  p.  bibl.  (Great 
Britain.  Geological  Survey.  Memoirs  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey.  England  and  Wales) . 

Germany — Description  and  Travel.  See  Rhine 
River 

Government  Ownership.  See  Transportation 

Great  Britain- — Prime  Ministers 

Bigham,  Clive.  The  prime  ministers  of  Britain, 
1721-1921.  London:  Murray.  6  p.  bibl. 


Great  Britain — Social  Life  and  Customs.  See  Pem¬ 
broke,  Countess  of 
Heredity 

Sirks,  Marius  J.  Handbook  der  algemeene  erfelijk- 
heideleer.  ’s-Gravenhage :  M.  Nijhoff.  13  p.  bibl. 
History,  Ancient 

Myers,  Philip  V.  N.  A  short  history  of  ancient 
times;  rev.  ed.  Ginn.  Bibl.  D.  $1.40. 

History,  Modern.  See  Twentieth  Century 
IIolberg,  Ludvig  Holberg,  Baron 

Ludvig  Holberg:  litteratur.  Bergen:  N.  Nilssen. 
43  p.  pap.  gratis. 

Hygiene.  See  Diseases;  Dust 
Ice  Cream 

Articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  Printers’  Ink 
publications  on  the  advertising  and  merchandising 
of  ice  cream.  2  mim.  p.  185  Madison  ave.,  New 
York.  ( Printers’  Ink  special  service) . 

Icelandic  Literature 

Hermannsson,  Halldor.  Icelandic  books  of  the 
17th  century  1601-1700.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  Cornell 
University.  121  p.  O.  pap.  $2.  (Islandica,  v.  14) . 
Immigrants.  See  Russians  in  the  U.  S. 

Industrial  Cripples.  See  Vocational  Education 
Insects,  Aquatic 

Rousseau,  Ernest.  Les  larves  et  nymphes  aqua- 
tiques  des  insectes  d’Europe  (morphologie,  biologie, 
systematique) .  Bruxelles:  J.  Lebegue.  5  p.  bibl. 
Insurance,  Social 

Johnsen,  Julia  E.  Selected  articles  on  social  insur¬ 
ance.  Wilson.  Bibl.  $2.40.  (Handbook  ser.). 
Japan 

Latourette,  K.  S.  Japan:  suggested  outlines  for  a 
discussion  of  Japan,  her  history,  culture,  problems, 
and  relations  with  the  United  States.  25  West  43d 
st.,  New  York:  Japan  Society.  Bibl. 

Labor  and  Laboring  Classes 

Gee,  Philip,  ed.  The  industrial  year  book,  1922. 
London.  Bibl. 

Land 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Public  domain: 
government  pubs,  concerning  public  land,  conserva¬ 
tion,  railroad  land  grants,  etc.;  pubs,  for  sale  by 
Supt.  of  Documents.  7  p.  July  1922.  (Price  List 
20,  12th  ed.). 

Lead 

Great  Britain.  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau. 
The  mineral  industry  of  the  British  Empire  and  for¬ 
eign  countries.  War  period.  Lead  (1913-1919). 
London:  H.  M.  Stationery  Off.  12  p.  bibl. 

League  of  Nations 

Pollock,  Frederick.  The  League  of  Nations.  2nd 
ed.  London:  Stevens.  Bibl.  references. 

London.  See  Geology — England — London 
Libraries,  Railroad 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  Railroad  libraries. 
2  typew.  p.  June  1,  1922.  30  c.  (P.  A.  I.  S.). 
Lumber  and  Lumbering.  See  Forests  and  Forestry 
Magnesite 

Brown,  J.  C.  Notes  on  magnesite  and  monazite. 
Calcutta:  India  Dept,  of  Industries,  Supt.  of  Govt. 
Printing.  Bibl.  As  6.  Mar.  1921.  (Indian  indus¬ 
tries  and  labour  bull.  no.  3) . 

Mantegna,  Andrea 

Law,  Ernest  P.  A.  Mantegna’s  Triumph  of  Julius 
Caesar,  as  hung  in  the  old  Orangery,  Hampton  Court 
palace.  London:  Selwyn  and  Blount.  2  p.  bibl. 
See  also  U.  S. — Census 
Monazite.  See  Magnesite 
Motor  Haulage.  See  Transportation 
Municipal  Finance 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Municipal  Reference  Library.  List 
of  references  on  amortization  of  municipal  debts. 
2  typew.  p.  30  c.  (P.  A.  I.  S.). 
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QUALITY - SERVICE 

Remember,  we  are  always  willing  and  ready  to  furnish  any  information 
you  may  desire  with  reference  to  your  binding  problems. 

We  guarantee  our  binding  will  outwear  the  book.  No  second  binding  required. 

Ask  for  prices  and  samples. 


Library  Bookbinders  ::  ::  Lansing ,  Mich. 

"*■  ....  ...  v 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  BINDERY  COMPANY 

1965  East  66th  Street,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

We  have  established  with  our  Cleveland  bindery  a  ‘“Department  of  Service”  con¬ 
ducted  by  our  technical  representative,  Miss  Gertrude  Stiles,  formerly  supervisor 
of  binding  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

For  information  in  regard  to  this  department  write  directly  to  Miss  Stiles. 

Our  other  binderies  are  located  in 

Springfield,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Georgia 

728  Myrick  Bldg.  127  W.  Peachtree  St, 


All  we  ask  is  the  opportunity  to  prove  the  merit  and 
quality  of  these  Library  Magazine  Binders.  Strongly 
and  firmly  built  they  withstand  the  wear  of  long 
and  continued  usage. 


WILLIAM  G.  JOHNSTON  COMPANY 


1130-42  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


But  more  than  that :  Finished  in  Holliston  Library 
Buckram  they  reflect  the  taste  and  beauty  of  the 
well-appointed  Library. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  of  Binding. 


The  Keyless  Lock  Binder 


Write  us  for  Catalogue. 


The  Johnston  Magazine  Holder 


“STIXIT”  PASTE 

THE  STICKIEST  PASTE  IN  TOWN 

“Stixit”  was  the  first  improvement  in  Library 
Paste  in  25  years.  It  is  a  combination  of  Paste 
and  Glue.  Consequently  it  sticks!  Used  ex¬ 
clusively  in  hundreds  of  Libraries  that  appre¬ 
ciate  “efficiency”  in  paste.  In  all  sizes  from 
ioc.  tubes  to  pints,  quarts,  and  gallons.  Write 
for  free  Librarian’s  sample  and  prices. 

THE  PRANG  COMPANY 

1922  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago  30  Irving  PL,  New  York 


“QUALITY  FIRST” 

BOOK  BINDING 

27  years’  experience  for 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

We  use  a  special  process  for  our  gold  finishing. 
Easily  appreciated  by  comparison  with  others 
Looks  better  and  wears  longer 
Write  for  our  New  After  War  Prices.  Ho  charge  for 
sample  binding. 

THE  BOOK  SHOP  BINDERY 

(By  our  work  we  are  known) 

314-322  W.  Superior  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Mythology,  Anglo-Saxon.  See  Anglo-Saxon  Lan¬ 
guage 

National  Parks  and  Reserves 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Geography 
and  explorations:  natural  wonders,  scenery  and  na¬ 
tional  parks;  list  of  pubs,  for  sale  by  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments.  15  p.  July  1922.  ( Price  List  35,  7th  ed.). 
Nebraska — Government  and  Politics 

Gettys,  Luella.  Reorganization  of  state  govern¬ 
ment  in  Nebraska.  Lincoln:  Nebraska  Legislative 
Reference  Bureau.  Bibl.  July  1922.  (Bull.  no.  11). 
One-Act  Plays.  See  American  Drama 
Open  Shop 

Bowers,  E.  L.,  and  A.  G.  Buehler,  comps.  Closed 
union  shop  is  justifiable:  the  case  for  the  closed 
union  shop,  with  appendix,  including  bibl.  5th  ed. 
Tiffin,  Ohio:  E.  L.  Bowers.  40  c. 

Parasites 

Sluiter,  Carel  P.  De  dierlijke  parasieten  van  den 
mensch  en  van  onze  huisdieren.  Amsterdam: 
Scheltema  and  Holkema.  Bibls. 

Parks,  National.  See  National  Parks  and  Reserves 
Pembroke,  Anne  (Clifford)  Herbert,  Countess  of 
Williamson,  George  C.  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  count¬ 
ess  of  Dorset,  Pembroke  and  Montgomery.  1590- 
1676.  Her  life,  letters,  and  work.  .  .  .  Kendal:  T. 
Wilson  and  Son.  6  p.  bibl. 

Pennsylvania — Education.  See  Teachers 
Pensions 

National  Personnel  Association.  Pensions  for  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  employees.  20  Vesey  St., 
New  York.  Bibl.  $2.  (Special  rpt.  no.  1). 
Periodicals 

Crampton,  E.  M.,  comp.  Foreign  periodicals  on 
trade  and  economic  conditions.  Washington:  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  33  p. 
5  c.  (Misc.  ser.  no.  114) . 

Petroleum 

Mitzakis,  Marcel.  The  oil  encyclopedia.  London: 
Chapman  and  Hall.  5  p.  bibl. 

Philosophy.  See  Economics — History 
Platinum 

Great  Britain.  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau. 
The  mineral  industry  of  the  British  Empire  and  for¬ 
eign  countries.  War  period.  Platinum  and  allied 
metals  (1913-1919).  London:  H.  M.  Stationery  Off. 

7  p.  bibl. 

Poultry.  See  Animals 
Psychoanalysis 

Valentine,  C.  W.  Dreams  and  the  unconscious: 
an  introd.  to  the  study  of  psycho-analysis.  Mac¬ 
millan.  Bibl.  $1.50. 

Psychology,  Educational 

Drever,  James.  An  introduction  to  the  psychology 
of  education.  Longmans.  3  p.  bibl.  D.  $2.  (Mod¬ 
ern  educator’s  library) . 

Quicksilver 

Ransome,  F.  L.  Quicksilver  in  1921;  with  a  sup¬ 
plementary  bibl.  by  I.  P.  Evans.  Washington:  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  (From  Mineral  resources  of  the 
U.  S.,  1921,  pt.  1). 

Railroad  Libraries.  See  Libraries,  Railroad 
Reading 

Smith,  William  A.  The  reading  process.  Macmillan. 

8  p.  bibl.  D.  $1.40. 

Rhine  River 

Fraprie,  Frank  R.  The  spell  of  the  Rhine.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Page.  7  p.  bibl.  D.  $3.75.  (Spell  ser.). 
Russians  in  the  U.  S. 

Davis,  Jerome.  The  Russian  immigrant.  Mac¬ 
millan.  5  p.  bibl.  D.  $1.50. 

Safety 

Bibliography.  Elementary  education  in  safety. 


141  East  29th  St.,  New  York:  Safety  Institute  of 
America.  Safety.  Aug.  1922.  p.  194-198. 

Slate 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
slate  and  the  slate  industry.  7  typew.  p.  May  23, 
1922.  80  c.  (P.  A.  I.  SO. 

Social  Settlements 

Woods,  R.  A.,  and  A.  J.  Kennedy.  The  settle¬ 
ment  horizon:  a  national  estimate.  New  York:  Rus¬ 
sell  Sage  Foundation.  Bibl.  $3. 

Soft  Drinks.  See  Beverages 

Strassburg  Cathedral.  See  Astronomical  Clocks 

Swine 

Mayall,  Gladstone.  Pigs,  pigsties,  and  pork.  2d 
ed.  rev.  and  enl.  London:  Bailliere,  Tindall  and  Cox. 
2  p.  bibl. 

Switzerland — History 

Oechsli,  Wilhelm.  History  of  Switzerland;  1499- 
1914;  tr.  from  the  German  by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul. 
Macmillan.  15  p.  bibl.  O.  $6.50.  (Cambridge  his¬ 
torical  ser.). 

Syphilis.  See  Wassermann  Reaction 
Teachers 

Russell,  Charles.  Improvement  of  the  city  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teacher  in  service.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Bibl.  $1.35. 
(Teachers  College  contributions  to  education  no. 
128). 

King,  L.  A.  Status  of  the  rural  teacher  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Washington:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
Bibl.  (Bull.  1921,  no.  34). 

Technical  Literature 

Hendry,  Donald,  comp.  Technical  books  of  1921; 
a  selection.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Pratt  Institute  Free 
Library.  28  p.  pap. 

Telegraph.  See  Transportation 
Tin 

Great  Britain.  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau. 
The  mineral  industry  of  the  British  Empire  and 
foreign  countries.  War  period.  Tin.  (1913-1919). 
London:  H.  M.  Stationery  Office.  11  p.  bibl. 

Trade  Associations 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
the  organization  and  work  of  trade  associations  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce)  .  16  mkn.  p.  Aug.  3,  1922. 

Transportation 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Transporta¬ 
tion:  railroad  and  shipping  problems,  postal  service, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  government  ownership  and 
control;  list  of  pubs,  for  sale  by  Supt.  of  Documents. 
18  p.  July  1922.  ( Price  List  25,  10th  ed.) 

Tumors 

Bland-Sutton,  Sir  John.  Tumors,  innocent  and 
malignant;  their  clinical  characters  and  appropriate 
treatment.  7th  ed.  London:  Cassell.  References 
at  end  of  chapters. 

Twentieth  Century 

Beard,  Charles  A.  Cross  currents  in  Europe  to¬ 
day.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones.  2  p.  bibl.  D.  $2.50. 
See  also  Constitutions 
United  States 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
the  geography  of  the  United  States,  and  its  influence 
>  on  the  history  and  development  of  the  country.  6 
typew.  p.  May  11,  192 2.  70  c.  (P.  A.  I.  S.). 
United  States — Bureau  of  Mines 

Powell,  Fred  W.  The  Bureau  of  Mines;  its  his¬ 
tory,  activities  and  organization.  Appleton.  14  p. 
bibl.  $1.  (Inst,  for  Govt.  Research;  service  mono¬ 
graphs  of  the  U.  S.  Govt.;  no.  3). 

Trade  Unions 

Lloyd,  C.  M.  Trade  unionism.  2nd  ed.  rev.  and 
enl.  London:  A.  &  C.  Black.  4  p.  bibl. 
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d)  The  Amherst  Books  MJ 


GERMANY  IN  TRAVAIL 


BY  OTTO  MANTHEY-ZORN 
“  ‘Do  they  repent?’  No  other  question  was  so 
incessantly  put  to  me  on  my  return  from  five 
months’  travel  in  Germany.”  With  these  words  the 
author  begins  to  record  his  impressions  of  post¬ 
war  conditions  in  Germany.  He  presents  a  thorough¬ 
going  analysis  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  Ger¬ 
many  is  facing  the  problems  resulting  from  defeat 
and  revolution.  This  is  a  book  for  the  internation¬ 
ally  minded — for  those  who  give  thought  to  Ger¬ 
many's  future  place  in  the  family  of  nations. 

Price,  $2.50 


MARSHALL  JONES  COMPANY 

2i2  Summer  Street  Boston 


The  Union  Indian  Brigade 
in  the  Civil  War 

BY’  WILEY  BRITTON 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Thirty  Years  Special  Service,  War  and  Interior 
Departments.  Washington;  Life  Member  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  author 
of  “The  Civil  War  on  the  Border,”  etc. 

The  Union  Indian  Brigade  in  the  Civil  War  was  a 
unique  organization ;  and  this  history  of  its  opera¬ 
tions  should  be  of  special  value  to  all  libraries 
which  maintain  historical  sections. 

Octavo,  476  Pages ;  Portraits  of  Prominent  Com¬ 
manders  of  Both  Sides;  Maps  of  Battle  Fields; 
Complete  Index ;  Price  $5.00 ;  To 
Libraries  25%  Discount. 


INTERNATIONAL  ANTIQUARIAAT 

(Menno  Hertzberger) 

Singel  364  Amsterdam  364  Singel 

LARGE  STOCKS  OF  OLD  AND  RARE  BOOKS 
Catalogues  published  regularly  and  to  be  had  on  application 
OLD  and  MODERN  BOOKS  supplied  to 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  and  INSTITUTIONS 
Just  Published - CATALOGUE  No.  10— FINE  ARTS 


Library  Lists  Exclusively 

MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

“With  the  troubles  lett  out” 

THE  F.  W.  FAXON  CO.,  BOSTON,  17 

(Frederick  W.  Faxon,  Proprietor) 

THE  ONLY  AGENCY  CARRYING  BACK  NUMBERS 


G.  Stec/iert  Go.,  GJnc. 

126  E.  28th  St.  New  York  City 

Special  Agents  for  Libraries 


^  CATHOLIC  BOOKS* 

of  all  publishers 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  44  Barclay  St. ,  New  York 

Established  1826 


P1CTURES1N  FULL  COLOR  for  HOME,  SCHOOL  and  LIBRARY 

Send  twenty-five  cents  (stamps)  for  illustrated  catalogue  of 

©hr  iRphiri  Prints 

(pronounced  Med- i-chi,  the  ci  having  the  sound 
of  chi  as  in  chip ) 

Facsimiles  of  more  than  200 
GREAT  PAINTINGS  BY  GREAT  MASTERS 

in  the  world’s 

The  libraries  of  Boston, 
the  Metropolitan  Museum, 

Newark,  Philadelphia, — to 
name  only  a  few  of  the 
many — have  files  of  The 
Medici  Prints  and  many 
are  regular  subscribers. 

Write  to  us  for  our  spe¬ 
cial  proposition  for  Medici 
Prints  for  libraries. 

We  publish  also  a  list 
of  over  500  smaller  and 
less  expensive  reproduc¬ 
tions — also,  however,  in 
full  colour — known  as  The 
Masters  in  Colour  Series, 

10  cents,  net,  each,  widely 
used  for  art  department  fil< 

Send  for  an  illustrated  catalogue — 10  cents  (stamps). 
Both  catalogues  35  cents  (stamps). 

THE  MEDICI  SOCIETY  Publishers  751  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Publishers  for  the  United  States  of  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  Connoisseurs 
Per  copy,  $f  00;  by  the  year,  $ 9.00 ;  sample  75  cents 
The  Burlington  is  recognized  the  world  over  as 
the  authoritative  magazine  devoted  to  the  arts. 


Fourth  Revised  Edition 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG 

If  interested  in  good  books  for  children  or  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  juvenile  literature  for  the  young,  send  for  this 
180  page  complete  catalogue.  Copies  mailed  free  to  Lib¬ 
rarians  and  Library  uurchasing  Committees. 

Eau  Claire  Book  and  Stationery  Company 
Eau  Claire  Wisconsin 


LIBRARIANS ! 

If  looking  for  positions^enroll  with  us 

and  your  application  will  receive  prompt  attention.  GOOD 
POSITIONS  in  all  branches  of  Library  work.  If  you 
need  ASSISTANTS  save  time  and  labor  by  writing  for  our 
free  aid. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIANS’  AGENCY 
Windsor,  Connecticut 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT 

INDIA  ? 

The  leading  monthly  of  India  is  The  Modern  Review,  of 

Calcutta.  For  annual  subscription  send  10  Rupees  (or  $3, 
or  15  Shillings,  English  money),  by  International  Money 
Order — Address 

THE  MODERN  REVIEW 
210-3-1  Cornwallis  St,  Calcutta,  India 


/T“vICE  &  LYNCH,  INC.,  Custom 
-*■  House  Brokers,  33  Pearl  Street  New 
York.  Shipments  of  Books,  Works  of 
Art,  and  general  merchandise,  both  im¬ 
port  and  export,  given  careful  attention. 

Out-of-Print  Books 

Catalogues  Issued 

E.  R.  ROBINSON,  ^°o?!vnery.st- 
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United  States — Census 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Census  pub¬ 
lications:  statistics  for  population,  agriculture,  manu¬ 
factures,  and  mining,  with  abstracts  and  compen- 
diums;  list  of  pubs,  for  sale  by  Supt.  of  Documents. 
24  p.  May  1922.  ( Price  List  70,  23d  ed.) . 

United  States — Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service 
Swiggett,  G.  L.,  comp.  Training  for  foreign  serv¬ 
ice.  Washington,  D.  C.:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
Bibl.  (Bull.  1921,  no.  27). 

United  States— Education  Department,  Proposed 
Mahoney,  R.  H.  Federal  government  and  educa¬ 
tion:  an  examination  of  the  federalization  movement 
in  the  light  of  the  educational  demands  of  a  democ¬ 
racy.  Washington,  D.  C.  Bibl.  80  p.  (Thesis — Ph. 
D. — Catholic  University  of  America). 

United  States — History 

Greene,  Evarts  B.  The  foundations  of  American 
nationality.  New  York:  American  Book  Co.  25  p. 
bibl.  0.  $2.60. 

Muzzey,  David  S.  The  United  States  of  America: 
1,  thru  the  Civil  War.  Boston:  Ginn.  25  p.  bibl. 
O.  $3. 

United  States — History — Mexican  War 

Stephenson,  Nathaniel  W.  Texas  and  the  Mexican 
war;  a  chronicle  of  the  winning  of  the  Southwest. 
Yale  University  Press.  2  p.  bibl.  O.  (Chronicles  of 
America ;  sets  only) . 

Vecetarianism 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
vegetarianism.  12  typew.  p.  Feb.  17,  1922.  $1.30. 
(P.  A.  I.  S.). 

Venezuela — Economic  Conditions 

Bell,  P.  L.  Venezuela:  commercial  and  industrial 
handbook,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Dutch  West  Indies. 
Washington,  D.  C.:  Supt.  of  Documents.  Bibl.  $1. 
(Special  agents  ser.  no.  212). 

Versailles  Treaty.  See  Peace  Treaty,  1919 
Villaces.  See  Local  Government 
Vocational  Education 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  List  of  references  on 
vocational  education.  20  p.  Jan.  1922.  (Library 
leaflet  no.  15) . 

U.  S.  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
Vocational  rehabilitation  and  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion;  interrelation  of  the  programs  of  both.  Bibl. 
June  1922.  (Bull.  no.  76,  Industrial  rehabilitation 
ser.  no.  5) . 

Vocational  Guidance 

Great  Britain.  Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board. 
Vocational  guidance.  (A  review  of  the  literature.) 

.  .  .By  B.  Muscio,  M.  A.  London:  H.  M.  Station¬ 
ery  Office.  3  p.  bibl. 

Voyages,  Imaginary 

Atkinson,  Geoffrey.  The  extraordinary  voyage  in 
French  literature  from  1700  to  1729.  Paris:  Cham¬ 
pion.  11  p.  bibl. 

Waces.  See  Minimum  Wage 
Wagner,  Richard 

Poiree,  Elie.  Richard  Wagner.  Paris:  H.  Laurens. 
6  p.  bibl. 

Waldstein,  Wilhelm,  Richard  Wagner;  eine 
kulturhistorische  Studie.  .  .  .  Berlin:  E.  Ebering. 
10  p.  bibl. 

Washington,  George,  First  Pres.  U.  S. 

Wrong,  George  McK.  Washington  and  his  com¬ 
rades  in  arms;  a  chronicle  of  the  war  of  independ¬ 
ence.  Yale  University  Press.  4  p.  bibl.  O.  (Chron¬ 
icles  of  America;  sets  only). 

Wassermann  Reaction 

Weisbach,  Walter.  Wassermannsche  Jleaktion  und 
Ausflockungersreaktionen  nach  Sachs-Georgi  und 


Meinicke  im  Lichte  neuerer  Forschung.  Jena:  G. 
Fischer.  11  p.  bibl. 

Water-Glass 

Schrero,  Morris,  comp.  Water-glass;  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Pittsburgh:  Carnegie  Library.  O.  87  p. 

Water  Pollution 

Connecticut  State  Library.  Select  list  of  references 
to  material  in  the. . .  library  relative  to  pollution  of 
streams  and  waters.  Hartford.  3  typew.  p.  July 
24,  1922. 

Wealth 

Stamp,  Josiah.  Wealth  and  taxable  capacity:  the 
Newmarch  lecture  for  1920-1  on  current  statistical 
problems  in  wealth  and  industry.  Orchard  House, 
2  Great  Smith  st.,  Westminster,  London  S.  W.  1: 
P.  S.  King.  Bibl.  10s.  6d. 

Weaving 

Gamble,  William  B.,  comp.  Hand-spinning  and 
hand-weaving;  a  list  of  references  in  the...  library. 
Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  May  1922. 
p.  381-396.  June  1922.  p.  499-521. 

Women 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
women  in  the  federal  civil  service.  6  typew.  p. 
Apr.  15,  1922.  70  c.  (P.  A.  I.  S.). 

Woman  Suffrage 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  bibls.  on 
woman  suffrage.  5  typew.  p.  April  24,  1922.  60  c. 
(P.  A.  I.  S.). 

West  Africa 

Newland,  H.  O.,  and  Evans  Lewin.  West  Africa: 
a  handbook  of  practical  information  for  the  official, 
planter,  miner,  financier  and  trader.  90  Great  Rus¬ 
sell  st.,  London  W.C.  1:  Daniel  O’Connor.  Bibl.  21s. 

Wilson,  Woodrow 

Seymour,  Charles.  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  world 
war.  Yale  University  Press.  5  p.  bibl.  O.  (Chron¬ 
icles  of  America;  sets  only). 

Zoology 

Kerr,  John  G.  Zoology  for  medical  students.  Mac¬ 
millan.  Bibl.  0.  $6. 


LIBRARY  OPPORTUNITIES 


No  charge  is  made  for  insertion  of  notices  in  this 
department.  Replies  should  be  addressed  directly  to 
the  advertiser  either  at  the  address  given  or  under 
the  key  letter  in  care  of  this  office. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

University  graduate  with  some  library  experience 
wants  position  in  private  or  school  library.  H.  E.  19. 

College  graduate  with  experience  in  college  library 
work  wants  position  in  New  York.  K.  R.  19. 

Librarian  of  thirteen  years  executive  experience  de¬ 
sires  position  as  librarian  or  reference  librarian  of  a 
city  library.  Has  traveled  extensively  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  Served  in  the  United 
State  Army  during  the  war  and  was  16  months  overseas. 
,B.  M.  R.  19. 

POSITIONS  OFFERED 

Wanted,  librarian  to  arrange,  put  in  circulation  and 
take  entire  charge  of  a  library  of  about  1500  books  in 
Ginter  Park  resident  suburb  of  Richmond,  Va.  Please 
state  experience,  training  and  general  fitness,  salary 
expected  and  how  soon  services  are  available.  Address 
Lewis  Ginter  Library,  care  of  3418  Noble  Abenue,  Ginter 
Park,  Richmond,  Va. 
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SPECIAL  OFFERS  OF  LIBRARY  BOOKS 


Alcove  Book  Shop,  936  Broadway,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Dictionaries,  Italian-Greek  and  Greek-Italian,  Turin,  1892; 
and  Italian-Latin  and  Latin-Italian,  Turin,  1890;  each 
$4.75  postpaid. 

Harry  F.  Marks,  116  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  Burton’s  complete  and  unabridged 
translation,  including  the  Supplemental  Nights  and  the 
Terminal  Essay.  Illustrated  by  Lalauze,  Letchford,  and 
others.  17  volumes.  Cloth.  $38.50. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Cambridge  edition,  full  sheep, 
India  paper,  2g  volumes.  $125.00:  Adventures  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Faubles  by  De  Couvray.  Illustrated  by 
Monzies  and  Avril.  4  volumes.  Cloth.  $18.00. 

Complete  Works  of  Charles  Dickens.  Illustrated.  Cloth. 

30  volumes.  Nickerson.  $37.50. 

Works  of  Daniel  Defoe.  Introduction  by  Maynadier.  Illus¬ 
trated.  16  volumes.  Cloth.  Standard  edition.  $27.50. 
Italian  Novelists,  Ser  Giovanni  and  Straparola.  Illustrated. 
7  volumes.  Cloth.  $19.50. 

Frank  Rosengren,  6ir  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

World  Book.  10  vols..  Buckram.  1921.  New.  $40. 
Appleton,  New  Practical  Encyclopedia.  6  vols.  Buckram 
1920.  Pub.  at  $30.  New  Set  $20. 

Our  Wonder  World.  10  vols.  1914  copyright.  As  new.  $28. 
Library  of  Factory  Management.  Pub.  by  Shaw.  6  vols. 
1916.  As  new.  $6. 

Dickens’  Works.  National  Library  edition.  20  vols.  Buck¬ 
ram.  New  $35.  (Most  complete  edition  of  Dickens  in 
print.  Illustrated). 

After  School  Library.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Mabie.  12  vols.  Hf. 
Lea.  As  new  $15. 

Brewer,  Worlds  Best  Orations.  10  vols.  Buckram.  Uncut. 
$15. 

Works  of  Marion  Crawford.  Collier  ed.  32  vols.  As  new. 
$10. 


Frank  Rosengren — Continued 

Wilson,  History  of  the  American  People.  5  vols.  As  new. 
$9. 

Shakespeare’s  Works.  Personal  edition.  12  vols.,  8vo. 
Cloth.  Doubleday  1904.  As  new.  $12. 

Science  History  of  Universe.  10  vols.  As  new.  $4. 

We  Issue  Weekly  Lists  of  Bargains  for  Public  Libraries 

If  You  Have  Not  Been  Receiving  These  Lists  Notify  Us  and 
They  Will  Be  Sent  You  Regularly 
We  Pay  Carriage  Charges  On  Cash  Orders 

Thoms  &  Eron,  Inc.,  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York 

The  Bookman,  vols.  1  to  23  inclusive,  buckram,  $11.50. 

Scribner’s  and  Century  Magazines  vols.  1  to  70,  inclusive 
Nov.  1870  to  October  1905)  J4  leather,  binding  rubbed. 
$35- 

Putnam’s  Magazine,  vols.  1  to  8  inclusive,  morocco,  bind¬ 
ing  slightly  rubbed.  $4. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  vols.  1  to  112,  54  leather,  (June  1850  to 
May  1906).  $56. 

Scribner’s  Magazine,  vols.  1  to  38  inclusive,  >4  calf,  binding 
rubbed,  January  1887  to  July  1905.  $19. 

National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  12  vols.,  royal 
8vo.,  )4  morocco,  binding  rubbed,  James  T.  White  Co.  $20. 

Bancroft’s  Works,  39  vols.,  in  various  bindings,  good  second¬ 
hand  set  $39. 

Larned’s  History  for  Ready  Reference,  7  vols.,  royal  8vo., 
$4  morrocco.  binding  slightly  rubbed.  $25. 

Thompson’s  History  of  Long  Island,  3  vols.,  cloth,  latest 
edition,  special  price  to  libraries.  $13.50. 

Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  4  vols.,  cloth.  Cen¬ 
tury  Co.,  fine  condition.  $7.50. 

Published  at  $25. 

Arabian  Nights,  translated  by  John  Payne,  15  vols.,  8vo., 
cloth,  unexpurgated  edition,  good  second-hand  set  $22.50. 

Ambrose  Bierce,  12  vols.,  boards,  art  cloth  sides,  new  $30. 


LIBRARY  EXCHANGE 


The  Yale  University  Library  has  a  limited  stock  of  the 
following  publications  which  will  be  distributed  to  libraries 
making  application: 

[Blake,  Henry  T.]  The  rise  and  the  fall;  or,  The  origin 
of  moral  evil.  New  York:  Hurd  and  Houghton,  1866.  (not 
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